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POPULAR TALES. 
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ITALIAN, 
SPANISH. AND ENGLISH , 
Truth severe. b, action drest —Giay 





HELEN DE TOURNON. 
(From the French of Madame de Souza.) 
~—_ 

Ir is singular to remark, observes the 
Editor of the London Literary Gazette, 
that the story of Helen de Tournon and 
the remance of Kenilworth relate to the 











depths he cannot fathom. Doubtless he 
has laughed at what his philosophy calls 
my weakness?’ ‘No one would dare do 
that in my presence,’ replied Marguerite 
mildly, for she dreaded to irritate her mo- 
ther ; ‘and I can assure you that Don 
Juan is inclined to believe.’ ‘1 shall 
readily compel him,’ retorted Catherine, 
with a menacing look, which made her 
daughter tremble. ‘ At what time would 
he see Fisiraga?’ ‘He would wish to 
see him on the last day which he is to 








same age ; and we are justified in suppos-! 
ing, that while the mysterious anpreveete- 
tore of the north was engaged in depict- 
ing the court of Elizabeth of England,| 
the author of Ad@le de Senanges was de-! 
lineating the gay circles held at the Lou- | 
vre by Catherine de Medicis, Marguerite 
de Valois, and Henri III. of France. But 
here the resemblance ceases ; for, while 
the ‘author of Waverley’ throws open 
tous agallary of cartoons in the rich, 
glowing, and glorious style af Rubens, 
Madame de Souza meekly invites us to 
view a series of cabinet pictures, in which 
we recognise with delight the truth and 


strength of Vandyke, united with the airy {| 


elegance of Watteau. 

The Marquis de Varomhon, who has 
been destined for the church, under the 
assurance of succeeding his uncle in the 
electorate of Treves, pays a visit to his| 
elder brother, Monsieur de Balancon, at 
his chateau, near Namur, on the occasion 
of his recent marriage with the elde«t 
daughter of Madame de Touwrnon, lady 
of honour’ to Marguerite de Valois. He 
there meets with Helen de Tournon, the 
younger gister of Madame de Balancon, 
who has been permitted by ber mother 
to accompany the bride to her new home. 
Varambon becomes enamoured of Helen ; 
and to the mortification of his selfish and 
ambitious brother, renounces his inten- 
tion of taking holy orders. On hearing! 
of the attachment of the youthful pair, 
Madame de Tournon, who has higher 
views, recalls her danghter, and intro- 
duces her at court, where she captivates 
the heart of Monsieur de Sonvré, a noble 
minded courtier, whose hich qualities, 
had she not known Varambon, would 
have inspired her with a more tender 
afiection than friendship. Her first lover, 
who seems a compound of Hamlet and 
Othello, is wrought upon and abused by 
the joint artifices of Madame de Tournon 
and her son-in-law. One of the prime 
agents is a ruined Italian nobleman, who, 
in the character of an astrologer, finds 
favour with Catherine de Medicis, and 
becomes the depositary of many important 
state secrets. Another principal actor in 
the courtly scenes is the hero of Lepanto, 
the gallant Don Juan of Austria. 

Marguerite de Valois, in a playful 
mood, had undertaken to procure Don 
Juan an opportunity to consult this re- 
doubted magician. Being somewhat at a 
loss how she should fulfil the promise, she 
repaired to the queen mother ; and, after 
endeayouring to amuse her with some 
court anecdotes, turned the discourse on 
the astrologer whom she had seen with 
her majesty, and stated that thé prince 
wished to consult him. Catherine’s coun- 
ienance was inflamed with wrath. ‘He, 
then, is aware of the curiosity to which I 
sometimes give way?” said she to her 
daughter, ‘ No doubt he amuses himself 


pass here!’ ‘ Very well, that last re- 
membrance shall be the most durable. 
|He goes away the day after to-morrow ; 


to-morrow evening Fisiraga shall be with! 


|you; | will come also.’ 


this mysterious man, that he might tell 
be made for his reception” ‘1 


*‘ Meanwhile,’ she added with a sheer, ‘1 
imagine you will have little difficulty in 
convincing Don Juan, that it is ever a 
pleasure here to anticipate his wishes.’ 
Marguerite regretted that she had of- 
fended her mother by a blunder, which 
ishe saw, was extremelyuntoward. She 
\feared she had compromised her, by ex- 
| posing her to the pleasantries which Don 
Juan might veut on hercredulity. What 
would be said abroad, if he were to tell, 
that in France queen Catherine and her- 
self had procured him an interview with 
a caster of horoscopes? She reflected, 
but too late>that the murmurs of disap- 
pointed mirids are often less dangerous 
than the indiscreet sallies of thoughtless 
eaiety. As soon as the queen of Navarre 





She was vexed that Don Juan-should 
‘deem her susceptible of weakness ; and 
she resolved to terrify, or at least to 
astonish him so much, as to make him 
participate her superstitious fears. She 
considered the science of Fisiraga ade- 
quate to her anxious inquiries into futuri- 
ty ; but she did not think proper to trust 
to it entirely, at a conjuncture in which 
she had, at the same time, to defend her 
political interests, and to avenge her 
offended pride. 


imparted to him every thing concerning 
Don Juan. ‘1 leave prediction to your 
proficiency,’ saidshe, ‘ but the knowledge 
of the past belongs to me ; it will become 
the sure basis of an implicit belief, when 
he interrogates you respecting the time 
tocome.’ Catherine had agents in foreign 
courts, who reported to her the progress 
even of the most secret intrigues. She 
communicated to Fisaraga all that was 
necessary for him to know, in order that 
he might quell the presumptuous, spirit 
of Don Juan. Fisiraga eagerly liftened 
to the disclosures of the irritated Cathe- 








beyond the things which it was her in- 
tention to impart to him. 
applied himself more skilfully to the calcu- 
lation of probabilities, when the data of 


were laid before him. 


the magic that gave him a dominion over 





be preternatural. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1823. 





with casting ridicule on a science Whose| 


me, whether any preparations require to|| Her yout 
will!|had betrayed on the preceding day when 
send him to you,’ answered Catherine. |jlistening to those marvellous stories, ren- 


had retired, Catherine sent for Fisiraga’ 
to come and speak with her instantly.| 























it confirmed his power. ‘The queen o 
Navarre also pre-instructs the astrologer, 
whose thoughts were directed solely to 
the means of mitigating the miseries o 
Monsieur de Varambon. He imagined 
that he might, perhaps, see Mademoiselle 
de Tournon with the queen, if he could 
contrive to attract to the interview seve- 
ral ladies of the court. He told ber that 
to ensure the conviction of Don Juan, it 
would be desirable that she should on the 
same day cause him to be consulted in 
'presence of that prince, by persons who, 
from eager curiosity, might wish to know 
‘their destiny. 

He succeeded beyond his hopes ; for 





‘Could I not,’||this idea afforded Marguerite additional 
|rejoined Marguerite, ‘ ere that time see, pleasure ; she was amused at the thought 


lof seeing Helen interrogate the magician. 
er artlessness, the terror she 


dered her most apt to receive allimpres- 
sions which others might wish to make on 
her; and her fears would not fail to aug- 
ment the astonishment of Don Juan. ‘1 
promise. you,’ said Marguerite, ‘that | 
will igyite the fairest of ladies to interro- 
gate Yo. Besides,’ added she, in the 
heedjessness of her lively imagination, 
* Mademoiselle de Tonruon willbe alrea 
dy persuaded——At these words Fisiraga 
looked gravely at the queen, and ventured 
to interrupt her. ‘1 will not, madam,’ 
said he, ‘ either hear the name, or know 


see. 


his refusal of those explanations, which 
might have rendered his predictions more 
exact. 

Varambon with great difficulty prevail- 





ant; and is by his contrivance sconced 


Juan. 





prince and the magician took their seats. 





|his very soul., At length he demanded i 


|he might tell him the whole truth ? ‘The 
When Fisiraga came, she immediately || whole, until I give orders to the contra- 
That tone of autho- 
rity roused the ea spirit which 

Well, then,’ said he, 
‘you are here without the consent of an 
anxious and suspicious power, jealous of||her soul ; she forgot the court and her 


ry,’ said the prince. 


agitated Fisiraga. 


spirit of the age had ruined Fisiraga, but with him. He had proposed to him to 






the person m you Wish thatJshould|\Suddenly Fisiraga wag 
e eged permission to retire, 
and left Marguerite greatly surprised at!) zabeth of France ?” 


ed on his friend Fisiraga to let him be his 
companion, in the disguise of an attend- 


behind the arras, when the visitors enter- 
ed, and Fisiraga was introduced to Don 


\Fisiraga looked at Don Juan long and 
istedfastly ; his eyes seemed to penetrate 








land in England for the purpose of carry- 
ing away Mary Stuart from prison: he 
had flattered him with the hope of obtain- 
ing ber hand, in case he should succeed 
in re-establishing her on the throne, by 
the aid of her numerous and zealous par- 
tisans in England and Scotland. These 
important projects, which Don Juan sup 
posed to be wholly unknown, had been 
revealed to Catharine by a lady who pos- 
sessed the entire confidence of the Duke 
of Guise; and Fisiraga detailed then as 
well to serve the policy of Catherine as 
to maintain his reputation for the marvel- 
lous. 

As soon as the prince had desired him 
to lower his voice, the magician felt assu- 
red of his dominion. After tracing to 
Don Juan the picture of his past life, he 
conjured him in a solemn and prophetic 
tone. to avert the fate which awaited him. 
‘ Your most seeret intentions are known,’ 
isauthe., ‘ The impatient desires of a no- 
| ble ambition will expose you to inevitable 
‘danger.’ Fisiraga menaced him with a 
|termle fuiurity. He saw him daily ex- 
|posed to new attacks, and the hand of 
degth at length snatching bim away in the 
bloom of his youth and glory. Catharine, 
who observed all the movements of Don 
‘Juan, remarked that he questioned Fisi- 
‘raga with anxiety. She congratulated 
|herself on her success in alarming the 
|imagination of the prince, and enjoyed the 
itrouble with which she agitated his soul. 
to exclaim, 
‘Do you remember Don Carlos and Fli- 
At these words Don 
|Juan was struck with secret horror; he 
rose up, saying, ‘ Enough enough ; I will 
see you again!’ He took refuge by the 
side of Marguerite, without recovering 
sufficient calmness to answer the questions 
which she put to him. 

All eyes were fixed on Don Juan : his 
emotion astonished the most daring, and 
alarmed the credulous. Mademoiselle de 








The court took their stations at|)Tournon contemplated him with a feeling 
a distance from the table near which the 





that scarcely permitted her to breathe. 
So great, so brave a prince, could he at- 
tach credit to preternatural revelations ? 
Helen's mind rejected them, but her 
heart unwillingly believed inthem. Fi 
siraga gave the finishing blow to her al- 
ready vacillating reason, by saying, with 
a loud voice, ‘ Let her who has received 
a ring of death as atoken of alliance, 
come and listen to me.’ Helen took this 
to herself. Terror suddenly possessed 


your glory. That power sent you into 
the Netherlands to pacify them, not to||room with aslow step to approach Fisira- 
conquer them. It will deem itself van-jjga. Madame de Tournon called her 
quished at every victory you gain over||back ; her daughter heard her not ; even 


mother. She rose, and traversed the 














rine; but his transcendant mind saw far 


your enemies. Beware not to displease|| Marguerite was astonished; the court 
‘it. Tremble toserve it. Ill success will|seemed uneasy. Monsieur de Souvre 
be an injury ; your triamphs will be}|darted forward to detain her ; he conjured 
crimes. This morning you laid the foun-|jherto stop. She extended her hand, and 
dation ofa plot. You have been offered||motioned him to remain where he was. 
the hand of a widowed queen, who is||The pale and solemn mien of Matemoi- 


young and beautiful ; you will not obtain||selle de Tournon subdued him in spite of 








NO one ever 


character, condition, and circumstance,|\shock so violent as to be observable by! 


A brilliant education, a lofty and sono-|iga, though addressed to him alone, might) \ 
rous style of speaking, a sincere belief in||be overheard, he begged him to lower|| you in the name of him who is to be the 
supernal intelligences, were, in reality,|jhis voice. 


Catherine, which she herself believed to||with amazement! The very day before, re 
The superstifious||the Duke de Guise had sigued a leagueya scream on perceiving the features of 


‘it. Imprisonment, zbduction, intestine||himself. He dared not contravene her 
jwars, are the thoughts which agitate your|jorders, but he kept his eyes on her, and 
jsoul.” These words ‘gave Don Juan aiicursed these horrible superstitions. 

Helen stood near Fisiraga ; he pitied 
Yet 


he said to her in a low tone, ‘I speak to 


all. Fearing that the discoufse of remand the trouble which oppressed her. 


arbiter of your destiny. Woe be to you 
if you betray his love.’ He took a mir- 
ror and held it before Helen, who uttered 


How could Don Juan help being struck 

















Monsieur de Varambon, exhibiting a fu-|!cles soon found that be had miscaleuluted 
rious and menacing look. A deadly chill- | his point ; and all his skill and resolution|not as the condition of thy freedom, but 
ness stole upon her heart; her eycs no) could not set the error to rights. Jt was|\as a diversion of men’s eyes and thoughts 
longer distinguished any thing ; her limbs’, allowed, that if either courage or military] from what they will think ill in me, if they 
trembled. Monsieur de Souvré rushed|'talent could entitle him to the throne, hej/tind me rejected.” And in getting out 
forward and received ‘her in his arms.||would have had aright to it; but the po-|that hard word, her voice faltered a lit- 
She recognised hig voice, and needing, as! pularity of Daphiles supplied her canse/itle, and her eyes filled with tears. 
she did, a support, she pronounced his! with all the ardour which a lax state of|} Doracles, with the. best grace his lately 
name in an imploring tone. ‘Take me}/subjection on the part of the more pow-/idefeated spirit could assume, spoke iu 
hence,’ said she, ‘1 feel 1 am dying.’ He)'erful nobles might have denied it. When), willing terms of accepting her offer. They 
bore ‘her near the queen of Navarre,|her troops charged, or made any other||left the prison ; and his full pardon being 
placed her 1 a urm-chuir, and threw]! voluntary movement, they put all their] proclaimed, the courtiers, with feasts and 
himself at heP’feet. He watched with|jhearts mto their blows ; and when they} entertainments, vied who should seem 
trembling anxiety to see if ber colour re-|| were compelled to await the enemy, they! best —@ approve their mistress’s choice ; 
turned, and if her life were renewed to} stood as inflexible as walls of iron. It was|ifor so they were quick to understand it. 
revive him. Madamede Tournon, alarm-| like hammering upon metal statuary ; or |The late captive, who was really as 
ed at this scene, repelled Monsieur de/|staking their fated horses upon spears) graceful and accomplished as a proud 
Souvré: ‘See you not,’ said she, ‘that riveted in stone. Doracles was taken) spirit would let him be, received and re- 
all eyes are on us? Leave my daughter) prisoner. The queen, reissuing from; iurned all their attention in princely sort ; 
and retire.’—* Ah! Madam,’ said he,//her tent, crowned with laurel, came ri-|/and Daphles was beginning to hope that 
‘deign to call me your son ; and let me|/ding dowa the eminence, and remained) he might turn a glad eye upon her some 
watch over Mademoiselle de Tournon. ’| at the foot with her generals, while the (ay, when news was brought her that he 
‘Yes,’ replied Margnerite, who wished|| prisoners were taken by. Her pale fx@®| had gone from court nobody knew whith- 
by publicity to render this engagement! kept as royal a countenance of composed er. The next intelligence was too cer- 
He had passed the frontiers, and 


irrevocable. ‘Yes, she alone was wor-|| pity as she could manage, while the cem-) tain. 

thy to be your happy wife.’—At these||moner rebels passed along, aching with! was leaguing with her enemies for anoth- 
words, Fisiraga could no longer restrain) their wounded arms fastened behind, and er struggle. 

himself ; he exclaimed, ‘ Woe! woe || shaking back their bloody and blinding!) From that day, gladness, though not 
and (lisappeared to succour his friend. locks for want of a hand to part them. | kindness, went out of the face of Daphiles. 
; In the end, after a variety of conflicts, | But the blood mounted to her cheeks | She wrote him a letter without a word of 
Souvré, who had almost believed that! when the proud dnd handsome Doracies,| reproach in it, enough to bring back the 
Helen loved him, is at length painfully! whem she now saw for the first time,| F 
undeceived ; but he heroically resolves!) blushed deeply as he cust a glance at his 
to promote her union with the object of || female 
her affections, 


} 
| 








remotest heart that had the least spark of 
~yvmpathy ; bat he only answered in aspirit 
; mae conqueror, and he stepped)! «nich showed that he regarded the deep- 
in which he is successful. |) haughtily along, handling his gilded chains lest love but as a wantontrifle. That let- 

: | * = } = . « 7 


—2>oo—- #8 if they were an inditierent ornament. ier touched her kind wits. She had had 
THE FORCE OF LOVE ye I haye conquered him, thought she :/|,, paper drawn up, leaving bim her throne 
cans ‘ “a ** it isa heavy blow to so proud a head jin case she should die ; but some of her}! 








ind as he looks not unamiable, it might be} ministers, availing themselves of her en- 
sat H 
pontic 


as well as courteous and kind 0 /feebled spirit, had summoned a meeting! 
his only daughter, the beautiful and be-|"'° to tare his submiesion ae Geen Wwil-| of the nobles, at which she was to preside| 
loved Daphles. This female succesgon|) + Alas! a pels wt-\'in the dress she wore on the day of vie- 
was displeasing to a nobleman who hela ration to a kinder set of offices Gen: '©\\tory ; the sightof which, it was thought, 
large possessions on the frontiers ; and he 'generous-hearted queen su: pected. The) with the arguments which they meant to 
came for the first time towards the court,||2PUve Went to his privoa, a conqueror ase, would prevail upon the assembly to 
not to pay his respects to the new queen, Beye! all ; for Dapbles lox ed ane juve her to a revocation of the bequest. 
but to give her battle. Doracles (for|| . The second night, after having exbi- | Her women dressed her, while she was 
that was his name) was not much known! bited in her manners a strange mixture) almost unconcivus of what they were do- 
by the people. He had distinguished of joy and Seriousness, and signified to Jing, for she had now began to fade quick- 
himself for as jealous an independence ax\ ber counsellors her intention of seiting |ly. body as well as mind. They put on 
a subject could well assume; and though) te prisoner free, she releaged nim with |} ber the white aqarments edged wath silver’ 
he had been of use in'repelling invasion] ber own hands, Many a'step cid she|| waves, in remembrance of the stream of 
during the latter years*of the king, had) hesitate as she went down the stacrs ; and||Inachus, the founder ofthe Argive monar- 
never made his appearance to receive|| hen she came to the door, she shed alchy ; the spear was brought out, to be 
his master’s thanks personally. A cor il but soft, and as tt seemed to her, a|stuck by the side of the throne, instead of 
respondence however was understood tay wiliel and refreshing flood of iears, hum-|ithe sceptre ; and their hands prepared to 
have gone on between him and several} bling herself for her approaching task. | put the same laurel on her head, which 
noblemen about the court; and there|| W hen she hal entered she blushed dee p- | bound its healthy white temples, when 
were those who, in spite of his inattention’ ly, and then turning as pale, stuod for ajshe sat on horseback, and saw the prison- 
to popularity, suspected that it would go, minute silent and without motion. She er go by. But at sight of its twisted and 
hard with the young queen, when the two then said, ** Thy queen, Doracles, has|iwithered green, she took it in her hand ; 


Aganippus, king of Argos, dying with-| 
out heirs male, bequeathed his thr@pe to 


courage, withdrew the black covering? 
And the portrait of Daphles, in all her 
youth and beauty, flashed upon the eyes 


of Doracles. It was not a melancholy 
face. It was drawn before misfortune 
had touched it, and sparkled with a 
blooming beauty, in which animal spirits 
and good nature contended for predomi- 
nance. Doracles paused, and seemed 
struck. ‘The possessor of that face,” 
said he, inquiringly, “ could never have 
been so sorrowful, as | have heard !”—~ 
‘*Perdon me, Sir,’ answered Phorbas ; 
‘* | was as another father to her, and knew 
all.” “It cannot be,” returned the 
prince. The old man begged his other 
guests to withdraw awhile. and then told 
Doracles how many fond and despairing 
things the queen bad said of him, both be- 
fore her wits began to fail and after. 
** Her wits to fail !’’ murmured the king: 
** 1 have known what it is to feel almost a 
mad impatience of the will; but | knew 
not that these—centle creatures, women, 
could feel for such a trifle.” Phorbas 
brought out the laurel-crown, and told 
him how it was that the half of it became 
bare. The impatieut blood of Doracles 
mounted, but not in anger, to bis face ; 
and breaking up the party, he requested 
that the picture might be removed to his 
own chamber, promising to return it. 

A whole year however did he keep it; 
and as he bud no foreign enemies to oc- 
cupy his time, nor was disposed to enter 
into the common sports of peace, it was 
understood that he spent the greatest part 
of his time, when he was not in council, 
in the room where ‘se picture hung. In 
truth, the image of ‘the once-smiling Da- 
phles taunted him wherever he went ; 
and to ease himself of the yearning of 
wishing ber alive again and seeingyher 
face, he was in the habit of being with it 
as much as possible. His self-will tarn- 
ed upon him, even in that gentle shape. 
Millions of times did he wish back the 
loving author of his fortunes, whom he 
had treated with so clownish an ingrati- 
tude; and millions of times did the sense 
of the impotence of his wish run up in 
red hurry to his cheeks, and help to pull 
them intoagaunt melancholy. Bat this 
is not a repaying sorrow to dwell upon. 
|He was one day, after being im vain ex- 
pected at council, found lying madly on 
the floor of the room, dead. He had 
torn the portrait from the wall. His dag- 
ger was in his heart ; and his cheek lay 
npon that blooming and smiling face, 








which had it been living, would never 





srmies'came face to face. come to show thee how kindly she can)jand looking about her in her chair with 
But neither these subtle statesmen, nor |treat a great aud gallant subject, whe didjjan air of momentary recollection, began 
the ambitious young soldier Doracles,;n0t know her ;” and with these words, || picking it, and letting the leaves fall upon 
were aware of the effects to be produced), 4 almost betore she was aware, the pri-||the floor. She went on thus, leaf after 
by a strong personal attachment. The |Soner was released and preparing to go. |ileaf, looking vacantly downwards ; and 
young queen, amiable as she was beauti- ifle appe ared surprised, but not off his)when she had stripped the circle half 
ful, had involuntarily bafiled his expecta-||guard, nor inany temper to be over grate-rounc, she leaned her cheek against the 
tions from her coartiers, by exciting injfpl. ‘* Name,” saul he, ** O queen, the/|side of her sick chair ; and, shutting her 
the minds of some a real disinterested re-||couditions on which I depart, and they|jeyes quietly, so died. 
gard, while others nourished a hope o,|| Will be faithfully kept.” Daphles, mo- 
sharing her throne instead. At least,|\ved ber lips, but thy spoke aot. 
thev speculated upon becoming each the jwaved her head and hand with a deadly 
favonrite minister ; and held it a better |Smile, as if freeing him from all condi-4 black cushion, informed him at once o 
thing to reign under that title and acharm-||tions ; anc he was turning io go, when) the death of the queen, and her nomina- 
ine mistress, than be the servants of ashe fell senseless to the floor, The haugh-'ltion of him to the throne. He showed 
master wilful and domineering. By the |ty warrior raised her with more impa-||little more than a ceremonious ‘gravity at 
people she was adored; and when she||tience than good will. He could guess atiithe former news; but could ill contain 
came riding out of her palace on the {love in a woman, but he had but a mean ithe joy at the latter, and set off instantly 
morning of the fight, with an unaccustom-|}OPiion of both it and her sex ; and the ito take possession. Among the other no- 
ed spear standing up in its rest by her/deadly struggle in the heart of Daphles| bles who feasted him, was one who, hav- 











have looked so at being revenged. 
-—~* @e 
THE ABSENT MAN. 
~< 

A gentleman, whose nome begins with 
a B. visited lady H. who resided in Edin- 
burgh, about the bour of dinner, that is to 
say, near five o'clock. “It was in dark 


, The envoys from Argos, went to the|| November ;’’ He entered the room in his 
She'lcourt of Calydon, where Doracles then||riding dress, and said, that he intended. 
was ; and bringing him the diadem upon||that evening, to set out for London. 


As her ladyship knew that Mr. B. was 

a man who had passed great part of his 

life in study, and bad acquired such a re- 
dundance of discordant ideas that he some- 

times acted like an ideot, she was fearful 

if he began a jotirney at so late an hour. 

some accident might happen to him ; she. 

therefore, pressed him to stay dinner, 


side, her diademed hair flowinga little off |did not help him to distinguish the roman- ling been the particular companion of the|thinking, perhaps, that the guests at her 


into the wind, her face paler than usual, 
but still tinted with tts roses, and a look 
in which confidence in the love of her! 
subjects and tenderness for the wounds 
they were going to encounter, seemed to! 
contend for the expression ;—the shout! 
which they sent up would have told a! 
stonter heart than a traitor’s that the roy! 
al charmer was secure. 

The queen, during the cofiflict, re-| 
mained in a tent upon an eminence, to} 
which the younger leaders vied who 
should spur up their smoking horses to 
bring her good news from time to time. 
‘The battle was short and bloody. Dora- 





tic passion w hich had induced her to putlitate king, had become like a second fa-||table would chain down bis attention, an: 
all her past and virgin notions of love into||ther to his unhappy daughter: The new/||with it his person, for the evening. With 
‘us person, from the commonest liking prince observing the melancholy which//this request, after an apology for his boots. 
that might flatter his soldierly vanity. he scarcely affected to repress, and see-||he complied. "The company assembled : 
The queen, on awakening from her|/ing him look up occasionally at a picture||he met several of his friends; talked of 
swoon, founc herself compelled, in very|}which had a veil over it, asked him whati}his own works ; was in high spirits ; and 
justice to the intensity of a true passion,|ithe picture was that seemed to disturb/lseemed to enjoy the conviviality of the 
to explain how pity had brought it uponjj/him so, and why it was veiled. ** If it be|| party. 
her. “f might ask it,” said she, ‘* Dora-|ithe portrait of the late king,” said Dora-j| While every thing was proceeding with 
cles, in return ;”’ and here she resumedi|icles, “pray think me worthy of doing|isuch, harmony and decorum, the first 
something of her queen-like dignity ;|/honour to it, for he was a noble prince.||course was removed ; and, during the hia- 
‘* but [ feel that my modesty will be suffi-||Unveil it, pray. I insist uponit: What !|/tus this operation occasioned, a gentleman, 


ciently saved by the name of your wife ;|/am I not worthy to look upon my prede-||at the lower end of the table, anfortunate- 
and a substantial throne, with a promise{jcessors, Phorbas ?”’ 
that nothing shall perplex or interfere 


And at these words,||ly happened to ask Mr. B. if he had read 
he frowned impatiently. Phorbas, withijthe work lately published by lord Fire- 
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brand? At the sound of his sordship’s 
name he started, and exclaimed, ** read it, 
yes! Itis a work calculated to ilumin- 
ate the miads of the sixteen; and I now 
recollect that 1 was to have dined with 
his tordship, in private, this Gay, im order 
to give him my opinion of it. Perhaps 
he now waits for me with all the impa- 
tience of a young author. 1 have some 
vivifying touches for a second ediuon, and 
must positively fly to communicate them.” 

This declaration threw the company 
into some confusion, especially as the gen- 
tleman that uttered it was about to leave 
the room. Her ladyship was, upon this 
occasion, too nimble for him; for she got 
betwixt him and the door, and in that sil- 
uation demanded a parley, in the course of 
which she so efteetually explained to him 
the inpossibility of bis reaching the man- 
sion of the peer in time to keep his en- 
gagement, that he agreed to send his ser- 
vant with a note, in which he purposed 
to state, that so charmed was he with his 





“i — 


and waistcoat, while Ler kadyship’s feet) utmost trepidation le of the family 


were entangled in a tegument to which|}domestics, if they ha 
the refinement of the age has give the 


appellation of small clothes. At tirst, a* 
may be supposed, they were concerned 
for the safety of the owner of the dra- 
pery thus scattered about the floor, but a 
moment convinced them, without reason ; 


seen his master / 

** beew him |’’ replied the butler, “* yes! 
Ehave had that pleasure every day for 
this fortnight past, and yoo may now 
|partake of it, for he us entering the Hail.” 
|"* Ob, Sir! bow glad“] am that you are 
found!” ‘ Fonna!’’ gaid Mr. B.: * Sure 


for, looking between the curtains, they/'the fellow’s brain is turned: How the 
discovered him in the state of composure||“evtl came you to think i.was lost?” * It 


that has been mentioned. 
There were too many Dianas to con- 


\was my Lady thought so,” replied the 
lservant: ** She has been ahmosi distracted 





template one Endymion, or, to descend! 


from our classical stilts, this was not a| 


sight for ladies ; they turned thejr “Lee every where : 


from it, and flew into the parlour, where 


lat your absence. Messengers have long 
jbeen seni to seek you im London, Bath 

, > 
you have been described 


in the papers ; cried at the market cross ; 


they gave the alarm to the gentlemen, || aud inquired for wil over the counwy y? 


| 
who were, many of them, fox-hunters | 
and, if a judgment might be formed from); 


board, had done much business in little 
time. 





lordship’s sublime effusion of genius, that 
he must read it, at least, a dozen times 
more before he should be able fully to 
understand its various literary beauties ; 
and having dispatched this or a similar 
apology, which the * ready coinage’”’ of 
his brain, he had no doubt, would supply, 
returned to the parlour, and finished his 
diancr in comfort. 

Where now was the writing-table and 
stand? The servants at last recollected, 
that in order to clear the rooms for com- 
pany, they had removed them into her 
Ladyship’s bed-chamber, and as our 
northern fair retain many of the customs 
which a long intercourse with France in- 
troduced, his noble hostess showed no 
hesitation in desiring hin to go thither to 
write his note. 

Mr. B. ascended the staircase, placed 
the candle upon the table, drew an elbow 
chair towards 1t, sat himself down, gaped, 
aad looked around. Every literary pro- 
duction requires some siudy ; his ideas 
upon the subject of his note had evapo- 
rated; he reclined bis head upon his hand 
to endeavour to coudense them ; and had 
not continued tn this attitude five minutes, 
before the purpose for which he came 
was entirely oui of his mind. Whiist be 
was thus labouring to recall his dissipated) 
thoughts, he cast his eyes upov her lacy -| 
ship’s elegant bed. He was fatigued and 
sleepy, therefore very wisely concluded 
that he had retired for the night; and} 
with great expedition disencumbered him-| 
self of his boots, threw off his clothes,! 
extinguished the light, jumped into the) 
said bed, and in ashort time was fast lock-| 
edin the arms of Somnus, or, to speak | 
less metaphorically, in a state of profoun 
repose. 

The guests in the parlour, in the mean! 
time, finished their dinner ; and although 
Mr. B. was often mentioned, yet so much 
had the business before them engaged 
their attention, that they readily accept-| 
ed the apology which a géntleinan made} 
for him, who observed, that such was his 
odd turn of mind, he should not wonder 
if, instead of writing a note, he was néw, 
on his journey to London. ** On his jour- 
ney to London ?”” said my Jady, “ impos- 
sible !”” 

The servant's report, however, whom! 
she sent to search for him, seemed to con-) 
firm the truth of the gentleman’s sugges- 
tion. The chamber he affirmed was va- 
cant ; he had taken a peep into it, and all 
was silence and darkness. It was cer 
tain that the bird had escaped. The com- 
pany shook their heads, said something 
about great geniuess, but took no further 
notice of the absence of their friend. 

The bottle was now circulated. ‘Pheir 
Majesties and family, health and friends, 
had gone round, and the ladies thought it 
time to retire for a little private conver- 
sation, Lady H. conducted them to the 
bed-chamber, where, to their astonish- 
men, a¢ soon as they entered, one of them 
stumbled over a pair of boots, another 








opportunely. The company, in high 
'glee, assembled round the bed, and, afier 
some gentle efforts to rouse its dormaut 
inhabitant had been tried without suc- 
‘cess, they opened upon him at once with 
lthe view halloo. This alarmed him, and 
iprobably the whole neighbourhood, but 
lcould not be said to bring him to his 
‘senses ; for, as he has since informed a 
ifriend, he was dreaming of the hunters 
|recorded in ancient story, Nimrod, Her- 
cules, Cadmus, and Theseus, and think- 
| ing that the hounds of Sparta were pur- 
‘suing him, he leaped out of bed, and ca- 
|pered round the room en cuerpo, to the 
great amusement of the company, whose 
Joud and repeated peals of laughter shook 
ithe house. Fearful, however, of carry- 
ling the jest too far, one of them, who 
ibappened to be of the faculty, ordered 
‘him to be confined to the elbow-chair, 
land took such methods to recall his scat- 
jtered ideas as were, ‘at least attended 
with the desired effect. 

| Mr. B. awaked, stared about him, and, 
lwhen convinced of the oddity of his con- 
|duct, and impropriety of his situation, he, 


instead of endeavouring to excuse him- 


| 


ithe room, called for bis horse, and was 
some imiles advanced on his journey to 
Glasgow before he recollected that he 
wanted to compliment Lord Firebrand 
upon his literary morceau, and then make 
the best of his way to London. It was 
now too late to return; therefore it 
fortunately occurred to him thet the man- 
sion of Mr. Mac Syllogism was situated 
near the spot upon which he had called a 
council with his own thoughts, and that 
the wisest thing he could do, in his present 
sitaation, would be to ride up to the door 
and entreat a night’s lodg'ag. 








Hospitality is a northern virtue. he 
whole fimily seemed rejoiced to see him, 
and so anxious to render his situation 
agreeable, that Mr. B. had never been in 
a place more congenial to his feelings, or 
more at home. He passed his mornings 
with his friend in the library, in disquisi- 
tions into ancient metaphysics ; in endea- 
vours to prove that the animal Orang 
Outang is, to all intents and purposes, a 
man; in praises of the Egyptians; in 
attempts to revive the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras ; and in inventing a new intellectual 
system. 
cards and conviviality : in short, he found 
himself so agreeably circumstanced, that 
a fortnight had elapsed without .the idea 
of moving having ever once entered his 
head. 

Memory, which Plutarch, in epposition 
to a well-known adage, terms ‘ the mo- 
ther of the Muses,”’ had so totally forsaken 
her son Mr. B., that his complimentary 
visit, his London journey, his private 
affairs, and his northern connexions, 
were all equally buried in oblivion, and 
probably would have continued so much 
longer, had not the idea of them been re- 
vived by the appearance of a servant, 








espied the elbow-chair occupied by a coat, furiously into the court-yard, and in the 


the number of dead inen under the re 


His evenings he dedicated to! 


The gentleman at this gave a siart, as 
if recollecting something of importance, 
**Man,”’ said he, “tin bis no-made state, 
as my friend has just been explaming” 
Mrs. Mac Syliogism, who now joined the 





Nothing could have happened ge ho interrupted him by exclaiming, 


* Your wife, Mr. B! are you married /” 





happiness.” 
men forget even their misery. 
dus Floretias had a lapse of memory still 
jmore important, he forget his Greek. | 
‘could give you a hundred instances of 
‘bsence of mind in men who have been 
luminaries of science. 1 might begin 
with Menes or Ashur, but, as time is 
precious, | shall go ne higher than Socra- 
tes.” 

*« Oh !”’ said the lady smiling, * as you 
have well observed that time is precious, 
1 will, at present, take your word for the 
|iwhole, lest while you are endeavouring 
\to recollect particular instances of want 
lof memory in ancient legislators and 
iphilosophers, you should again forget 
|Mrs. B.” “1 am much obliged to you, 








“1 will fly to console my dear lady, 
whom i will soon have the honour of in- 
troducing to you; for, although 1 may 


lself, Wrartdted-on hie clathes, flaw ont afjirset many things, the happy hours 4 


have spent in your society and that of 
my learned friend, will never be erased 
from my memory.” 

Saying this, he mounted his horse, and 
set off with an expedition which seemed 
te promise a speedy arrival at the pie 
of his destination, to which, I have been 
informed, his servant, who, upon this oc- 
easion, acted as a pilot, had the good for- 


ran out of his course, or diverge into 
futher eccentricities. 











THE GLEANER. 


So we’illive, 

And pray, and sing, end tell old tales, and laugh ° 
A! giided buttertlies. and bear poor rognes 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wink: who's in and who's out: 
Aud take upon us (he swystery of things, 
Asif we were Gou's spies Saaksrranr 


























Historical notices of Ladies’ Dresses. 
j—About the year 1700 the ladies wore 
|| Holland petticoats embroidered in figures 
with different coloured silks and gold, 
awith broad orrices at the bottom. Mutts 
|were at this period in use but very differ 
jjent in shape and materials from those of 
the present day, being in general very 
small, and frequently made of leopard 
skin. Diamond stomachers adorned the 
Ladies’ bosoms, which were composed of 
that valuable stone set in silver, in a vari- 
ety of figures, upon black silk, and which 
must be admitted to have been a brilliant. 
if not elegant ornament. Satin gown: 
were lined with Persian silk ; and hand 

kerchiefs, and Spanish leather shoes 

lined with gold, were common with per- 
sons of respectability. To these differen’ 
articles the Ladies added bare-necks, wit! 

gold and other crosses suspended from 
them. Those odd little circular pieces 
of black silk called patches, prevailed also 











whom he knew to be his own, riding|/at this period to a most extravagant de 


These were stuck on diflereni 





gree. 


;Madam, for this indulgence,” he replied ;| 





| 


tune to steer him, without suffering him to | 
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lparis of the female face, and varied in size. 
—in i709 a Lady’s dress is thus decribed 
in an advertisement to recover one that 
was lost :—~ A black silk petticoat, with 
a.red and white calico border ; a cherry- 
\coloured Stays, trimmed with blue and 
lsilver; a red and dove-coloured dam- 
jask gown, flowered with large. trees; 
la yeilow satip apron, trimmed with white 
|Persian ; mush head cloths, with crows- 
foot edging ; double ruffles, with tine edg- 
ing; @ black silk furbelow scarf, and 
\a spotted hood,”’ In 17% ba Lady's riding- 
‘dress is advertised for sate in the Spectator, 
lof biue camblet, well laced with silver, 
being a coat, waistcoat, petticoat, hat, 
jand feathers. And another advertisement 
‘in 1712, mentions an Isabella-coloured 
Aincob, gown, flowered with green and 
gold ; and a dark culoured cloth gown 
,and petticoat, with two silver orrices; a 
purple and gold uiias gown, a scarlet and 
gold atlas petticoat, edged with silver: a 
Wrought under peiticoat, edged with gold ; 


| “lam, Madam,” he replied, * 1 now 2 black velvet petticoat ; allegah petti- 
jperfectiy weil call to mind that event ;!'coat, striped with green, gold, end white ; 
it took place a few days betore I set out|/a blue and silver silk gown and petticoat ; 
juponth is excursion,” ‘It is sirange,” a blue and gold atlas gown and petticoat, 
|said the lady, ‘* that you should forget your)! and clogs, laced with silver—A Mrs, 
** Not at all, Madam, some) Beale, at the same period, advertised her 
Bernar- || loss of a green silk knit waistcoat, with 


gold and silver’ flowers all over it, and 
‘about fourteen yards of gold and_ silver 
‘thick lace on it ; with a petticoat of rich 
'strong flowered satin, red and white, all 
‘in great flowers or leaves, and scarlet 
flowers with black specks brocaded in, 
raised high, like velvet or shag.. 

The Ladies wore hooped petticoats, 
scarlet cloaks and masks, when walking. 
‘The hoops were fair game for the wits, 
jand they spared them not : 


* An elueriy Lady, whose bulky squat figure, ° 

By hoop, 24! white daroask, wag rendere: much bigger, 
Without bood, and bare-neck’c, tothe Park dic repair, 
To shew her new clothes, and to take the fresh air; 
Her shape, ber attire, raised a showt anc I ud Ieughter, 
Away waddies Macam, the mod hurries after: 

Quoth a wag, thus observing ‘be noisy crowd follow, "1 
As she came with a hoop, she’s gone off with a holiow 


Taking the fashions generally within 
ithe last forty or fifty years, we find, the 
| Ladies’ heads covered with a cushion, as it 
was termed, generally formed of horse- 
hair, and something like a porter’s knot 
set upon the end ; over this the hair was 
jcombed straight, the sides curled, and 
the back turned up, and the whole pow- 
dered ; diminutive caps of gauze, adorned 
with ribbands, and miniature hats, gener 
ally of black silk, trimmed, were stuck on 
the tower of hair with long pins. The 
waist was covered by a long-bodied 
gown, drawn exceedingly close over stays 
jlaced still closer; the hips sometimes 
supported a bell hoop; the shoulders, 
alternately small cloaks and cardinals ; 
ithe former of muslin and silk, and the 
latter almost always of black silk, richly 


= —S 


i laced. 


This, description of dress altered by 
degrees to the present fashion. The 
head insensibly lowered ; the horsehair 
jfirst gave place to large natural curls, 
spread over the face and ears; the. cap 
enlarged to an enormous size, and the 
bonnet swelled in proportion. Silks be- 
‘ame unfashionable, and printed calicoes, 
ind the finest white muslins, were substi- 
tuted. Hoops were entirely discontinued 
except at Court. These were ail im- 
provements ; but it is only of late years 
that the Ladies, much to their honour, 
have thrown aside most of thése hateful 
ittempts to supply nature’s deficiencies, 
und now appear in that native erace and 
proportion which distingnishes an English- 
woman. ‘The hair, cleansed from all ex- 
traneous matter, shines in beautiful lustre 
carelessly tarned round the head, in the 
manner adopted by the most eminent 
irecian sculptors ; and the form appears 
through their snow-white draperies in 
that fascinating manner, which excludes 
the least thought of impropricty. Their 
hats, bonnets of straw ; chip, and beaver, 
if somewhat less, would be extremely 
becoming; and their velvet pelisses, 
shawls, and silk spencers, are contrived 








to improve, rather than injure the form. 















































































































THE TRAVELLER. 
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’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat. 9 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 


Of the great Babel, and not feel the crow 


kingdom of Denmark to the Swedes. 
|| He escaped the fury of the enraged popu- 





we? eee. sf Cowes |iace, but his wife was confined in the blue | 

prea an tower for many years. His palace, on) 
- emer . a > 3EN. No. . H + ° : ' 
SKETCHES OF Coo _ ithe site of which the monument stands,}| 
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||who married Eleonora Christina, a natu-||my. The latter isa free-school, where||ber, and require banking and ditching to 
lal daughter of Christian IV. and was|)boys receive a military education, each || guard them from floods and rains. The 
= | suspected of endeavouring to deliver the}; earing a uniform, and being styled ca-||usual growth of timber is cabbage tree, 

|det; the entrance is thus described : jaebnalberry, dege ood, Spanish oak, live® 


joak, white oak, swamp hickory, sweet 
jbay, sassafras, cedar, magnolia, wild fig, 


‘* Disciplina solertie fingitur ingenium.” 


There are similar establishments for 





the: nay and artillery. jorange, prickly ash; in the more south- 


ern parts, the torch tree is found, the 


os —— 





The covel- webs of Cheistiansbouns jWas ce stroyed by the mob, and himself 

ne ri or nai f an immense size (Curt im efligy, 1660. 

was once a building of an Immense size,’ pas "4 : © | 

. are er bere sto 

but the greatest part has been destroyec||| The palace of Resenborg, © ns 

by fire, and is stillin ruins. The pala edifice, furtitied, and entered by a draw- 

»y fire, and Is s : 2 pale 

was ilt of brick, stuccoed, and one|| ap ’ 

: ap ich remains entire contains the llion, is the chief establishment for levees 

wm, W* * “4 land public spectacles. The largest room 

roval museum and library. The former ; 

Jenosited in several apartments. is divi-||'* that which the ceremony of the order 

depose € Prits 3s -iI ; ° . 4 

\ t into classes, viz pecmrevaen antiqui lof knighthood is observed ; the walls are 

det < asses, Le ‘ gs, < -| 

ties, medals, minerals, and subjects re-|| 
. fa ol Poh, ise iw, 

lating to zoology. The paintings are in ang 

a gallery eighty yards long, badly lighted 


by side windows, and two smaller rooms ;|| 


llexist ; the throne is of crimson velvet, 

































































ridge, on each side of which ts a brass 


decorated with ancient tapestry, repre- 
chiefly, the naval vietories over 





Janes, great national animosities still 





ledged with broad gold lace, and near the}} 
summit are the words: ** Dominus mihif 
Female, by Rembrandt. Entrance ment: See — Se 
Harlem, by Beerestraten. Charles 1}. of ||St#0¢ 08 eacn side, and giv settle i: 
England, in his twenty-fourth year, by (appearance of savage grandeur. } 
Vandyke. Catherine de Medicis. Curi-|| I : 
ous portrait of “* Dame Jacoba de Baviere,||a curious collection of glass, brought from) 
Comtesse d’Hollande, ob. 1436." Full \Vienna by Frederick Ulf. ; two gold}! 
length portraits of their late Majesties!) 90xes, one presented in London, to Chris-}) 
George Ul. and his Queen, supposed tolitian VIL. by the corporation of that city,|| 
be by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


only enumerate a few. The Virgin 
Mary, by Masueer, a very fine painting.| 


In different appartments are preserved)| 


md the other by the goldsmith’s compas} 
Russia.|inv ; beautiful miniatures of Christian V. | 
tf Countess de la Main: : 


England and of his Queen ; 


The vessei 
in which they were going to 
during the war, was taken by a Danish 
privateer. I was told they would be re- ‘ 
stored, if claimed by the British Govern-||ic work, representing birds of rich plu-| 
ment, and | felt somewhat hurt at their|;mage, which cost at Florence 10,000) 


o. Ge orge ll. ot i 
table of Viosa-|! 


degraded situation, as they were not||!ucats( £4,750 ;) court Gress of f hristian) 

: ; rh at leas 1m. B.t.7 ene 
even affixed to the wall, but carelessly |1V. weighing at least 14itbs, and-his saddle! 
placed behind a door. ituelly studded with jewels; the cap| 


In the other classes, | noticed, a saddle|/and handkerchief, stained whthb blood, 
presented by the Dey of Tunis, of an |belongir g to the same monarch, who was! 
elegant form, richly studded with precious || wounded, and fo-t an eye, in -— engage- || 
stones ; an Egyptian mummy ; the body of ||ment m a seventytour gun ship; the | 
a man found in the deseris of Arabia: a|/coronation chairs, the Quveen’s is chiefly 
loadstone, which held a weight of 2uolbs ;||of silver, that of the King, ivory, with) 
a turtle, five feet long; an elephant’s!)4 representation at the top of the famous 
tooth (which | measured) seven feet nine||*methyst in the crown, three inches by 
inches in length; an immense Iceland jtwo and a balf; a splendid collection of 
bear ; wax-work figures of sixteen Danish|| Danish Coins, from the time of Christian) 
sovereigns ; of Louis ALY. and his Queen 1.1 44S) and these of Sweden during thet 
of a woman thirty inches in height, when||reign of ar Gustav ; sumptuous dinner} 
twenty-three years old, as presented to service of China, with all the plants and 
the Danish court. | flowers of Denmark exquisitely painted. 

The royal library is chiefly ranged in! The castle gardens are a favourite} 

a gallery one hundred and fifty feet long.) promenade, and extremely pleasant to a 

There is no printed catalogue, but | was/!stranger, as he will there meet so many 
informed that it contained nearly 400,000 '/of the genteel inhabit ints. — In them are} 

volumes, consisting of the classics, and||several statues, one of which merits at- 

the best productions in all the modern itention ; itis a marble representation ol 

’ languages, divided into the usual classes, |} Her ules, breaking the lion’s jaw, in| 
I was accompanied to the library by which the muscles of the god, and the} 
one of the ministers, who introduced me |fine form of the animal, are displayed) 
to the librarian, a professor, wearing an |with much skill. It was executed by 
order. His little property had been en- Johan Baratta, Florence, 1709. | 
tirely destroyed by the English bombard- There are ten churches, two of which! 
ment, which loss occasionally affeeted his|were burnt down by the bombardment, 
intellects. My friend had also suffered,)jand another accidentally. Adjoining one 
having lost two fingers of his right hand, jis a singular round tower 150 feet high 
from the same cause. The professor|jin which there is a winding ascent to the| 
mentioned, that, fortunately, only part of |top, without a step, and sufficiently wide 
one bomb struck the library, and damaged tu admit a carriage. It is said that Peter! 

a book of no great value. He brought the||the great had the temerity to drive up it.| 

volume before me, and placing upon it the|| This tower was repeatedly struck by! 

maimed hand of my companion, observed||the English land-batteries, whose situa-| 

‘there is a specimen of English humani-||tion, as well as of those stationed in the} 

ty.’ The remark, it may be conceived harbour, we could distinctly trace. From! 

hurt me much, although | felt for his |the summit there is a beautiful panoramic 
misfortunes, and admired the noble man-||view of the whole of the city, interspers-| 
ner in which he bore them, for he assur-{/ed with numerous gardens, with avenues} 
ed me that he had still the highest opinion jof trees leading from each gate; the| 
cf the British nation, and generously at-jjisland of Amach, the palace and gardens; 
iributed to necessity on the part of its|of Fredericksberg, the roads with the 
government, that unfortunate occurrence,||\numerous batteries, and the more distant 

; which had caused him so much misery. ||Baltic. The university library is kept 

The out-buildings are yet extensive,|jin a room over this church, and con- 
ind have been in a sumptuous style, asitains about seventy thousand volumes ; 

i remarked that in one stable, calculated |jattached to it is a small museum of an- 

for one hundred horses, the pillars divi-jjcient armour and military instruments, in 

ding each stall were formed of marbile,|ja dirty neglected state. Large candles 








Observations upon the Floridas ; by Charles 


jjall the principal points of that history || 


\soms of the Floridians. 


= \gum guiacum, mastic, wild tamarind, and 
\\@ great variety of wild grapes and plums. 

_ || There is no doubt that the grapes of Flo- 
~ |/tida may be cultivated to avy extent suffi- 
’ icient for all the uses of the country, and 
Vignoles, Civil and Popographical Fa-|\ that ardent spirits may give place to a 
gineer. FE. Bliss and E. White. New-|\ cheap and healthful wine. 
York. || By recent trials to cultivate the sugar 
We are happy to meet at last with one|/cane, the fact appears to be established, 


volume on the Floridas from a disinterest-||that all the lands in Florida, south of St. 
} 


LITERATURE, 








ed source: we can, therefore, examine||John’s River, will produce it, and in 

ithis book, without the dread of being en-|| greater perfection than i isi Sti 

the Swedes, between whom, and the} ‘ed j : ; S 1s I . * vila Louisiana. Sel 
jsnared in the fine spun speculations and||there may be objections to the cultivation 


jopinions of land jobbers, or ef mere book-j\on a large scale, from the length of time 
the total is four hundred, of which | shall)| jroakers. 


Tiis author, from the official|jit takes to establish a sugar plantation, 


! Ae | 
situation he holds, as Civil and Topegre-gaee the probability that the cane will be 


hical Engineer, has had access to all the|found an exhausting crop on the light 


information which may be termed docu-|ilands of Florida. It might be cultivated 


jmentary ; and he has added to this stock |lin the manner followed by the small grow- 


large mass, acquired in severalextensive||ers of cotton and rice in Carolina and 


journeys, made for the express purpose||Georgia, and by carrying it to the mills to 
of collecting the facts necessary to the il-||be manufactured. 


This would increase 
|| the population of the country much quick- 
Mr. Vignoles, after some introductory|er than a more extended cultivation, and 
remarks as to the authorities on which he|| might be done with a small number of 
founds his ** Observations,” gives a rapid slaves on each farm. 


lustration of his subject. 


Even in this limited 


historical sketch of the Floridas, in which||way,. the crop would be as profitable as 


. . . . | 
he brings into view, in a narrow compass, |any other. 


The following list of productions, ca- 


down to the period of the exchange of |pable of being raised to a considerable, 


flags between the Spanish and United) and most of them to a profitable extent, 
Stites authorities. In this division of the||has been made with great care by the 
work, we have an official letier, which|jauthor :—China, Madarin, Maltese, St. 
throws a new light on the accounts of the || Michael oranges: the lemon. lime, cit- 
last len years government of Spain ; and||ron, shaddock, mangoe, pawpaw, cocoa, 
letters to and from Captain Bell, which) date, sweet and bitter almortl, tamarind, 
prove that an attachment to the institu-||pistaccio, acagua, olive ; the vine in all 
tions of the United States, of which few ||its varieties ; Zante currants, pine-apples, 
were aware, has long existed in the bo-/|tigs, plantain, banana, yam, bread fruit, 
jarrowroot, gall nuts, soy-bean ; jalap, 
The topographical division describes|true rhubarb, ginger, gum gleni, gum 
the face of the country. Commencing at }quiacum ; aloe, cinnamon, pimento, sago 
the River St. Mary, the line of sea-coast|| palm, red pepper, saponeka, jesuit’s bark, 
is minutely detailed to the Capes of Flo-|jbenne oil ; palaa christi oil, tea, sugar, 
‘ida, and thence along the western shores||\Cuba tobacco, rice, cotton, silk, cork 





jof the peninsula, and on the extremity of|\tree, chesnut tree, fustic, braziletto, 


West Florida. The author, in continu-|/sassafras, balsam tree, senna, sarsaparil- 
ance, takes up each of the four counties in|la, hemp, turkey madder, opium poppy, 
succession, and, apparently, in a satisfac-||camphor-tree, balm of gilead tree, tume- 
tory manner, describes the roads, rivers, |irick, frankincense, cloves, pepper, nut- 
hills, &c. within them. megs, lechee plant of China, liquid amber. 
Florida appears, from Mr. V.’s state-||'T hese and anwnber of other articles are, 
ment, to be divided into three classes of||and may be produced, in most parts of 
soil, by far the greatest portion of which||this peninsula. The probability is, how- 
is called Pine barrens. These barrensijever, that cotton, the vine, tobacco, and 
are in general fertile :—*t Luxuriant pas-|sugar, will be the staples of this country. 
ture ranges,” says our author, “‘ are found|| Ina few years, the olive may be culti- 
every where, and millions of horned cat-|pwated to great advantage; also many 
tle may be raised with no otner troublejjother of the above enumerated articles. 
than herding, and periodically burning the|\‘The benne plant, from which a fine table 
grass, which quickly grows again, the/joil is obtained, will be an object with the 
tender shoots imparting, by their succule-||farmers, while the olive trees are grow- 
nous and fragrance, a flavour to the flesh|ing. The palma christi, or castor oil 
not found in stall-fed beeves of acity.”’||bean, is extensively cultivated in Georgia, 
The Indians formerly had immense herdsjjand will soon be attended to in Florida. 
of cattle. A great portion of these bar-||Some enterprising gentlemen went from 
rens are undulating, and atract, supposed||this city a few months since for the ex- 
to contain 300 square miles, was so com-||press purpose of raising this plant, and 
pletely burnt about 30 years age, that the/|there is no doubt it will be a good specu- 
whole body of the timber was killed, and||lation. 
it is new thickly covered with aseconda-|| Another important banch of national in- 
ry growth of pine saplings; forming ajlterest must be noticed ; that of breeding 
labyrinth of matted pines, mossy rocks,|ithe silkworm. This will afford employ- 
and shaking morasses. ment to the children of the poor, and, like 
The general character of the land is||the raising of the various kinds of fruit, 
represented by our author as light, com-|will not require the aid of slaves. The 
posed of sands, sandy loams based on lime-||mulberry tree, the leaves of which are 
stone or clay, and not capable of bearing||the natural food of this valuable insect, 
a succession of exhausting crops. He di-||grows with great luxuriance in this coun- 
vides the land into the following classes :|\\try. The quantity of raw silk would be 
Flat pine lands; Undulating do. ; Low}large enough in a short time to form one 
Hammock ; Highdo.; Oak and Hickory ;|jof the staples of Florida ; which, combi- 
Scrub lands ; Pine Savannas ; Hammock!|ned with the culture of fruit, would com- 
do. ; River swamps ; Cypress do. ; Fresh}jplete the sum of domestic comforts. The 













and the racks of copper. are kept burning in all the Lutheran 

Returning from the palace, | observed |ichurches during service, and the seats in 
in an open space, called Uhfeldt’s place,|ithe galleries are partitioned from each 
a monument, erected, as the Danish in-|jother like private boxes, and have awin- 
scription says, ‘To the  everlasting||dew and curtains at the front. Copen- 
shame and disgrace of Corfitz Uhfeldt,jhagen possesses a university and acade- 
















and Salt Marshes. breeding of large herds of cattle will most 

The Low Hammocks are the richest/likely be the most profitable employment 
lands in Florida, and capable of prodacing of the first settlers. Sugar, cotton, rice, 
crops of sugar, corn, hemp, and others||vines, and all the varieties of fruit will fol- 
equally as valuable. These lands are|jlow in the progress of improvements and 
covered with an appalling growth of tim-" cultivation. 
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Mr. Vignoles states, that the general 
health of the inhabitants of this territory, 
on all those parts of it which are elevated 
above the swamps and marshes, must be 
generally good ; the heat of summer is 
not so intense as in more northern lati- 
tudes, nor does frost often appear. We 
are compelled to believe, that the acqui- 
sition of the Floridas is of great national 
importance ; and that the high grounds, 
possessing an eternal spring, will in afew 
years become the resortof northern inva- 
lids, where the health-restoring balmy 
breezes, passing through orange groves. 
vineyards, and olive fields, shall restore 
lost vigour and health to the sons and 
daughters of affiiction. 

The division of this work relating to 
the Florida Keys and Wreckers, has made 
us, in a few pages. much better acquaine- 
ed with the curious chain of islands that 
now form the Southern outports of the 
Union, than we were before. The ac- 
count of the wrecking system is new and 
interesting, and the remarks on the mili- 
tary posis and naval stations along the 
Great Florida reef, not unworthy of atten- 
tion. 

The Observations on the Indians con- 
tain a body of valuable information, sta- 
ted in a clear and forcible manner. This 
part of the work is suited to all descrip- 
tions of readers, and we concur in the 
concluding reflections, which are at once 
just and philanthropic, and wish to find! 
them more generally adopted. 

An elegant map of the Floridas accom- 





panies this volume. It is executed by 
Mr. Tauner of Philadelphia from an ori-| 
ginal drawing of Mr. Vignoles, and is a) 
fine specimen of that kind of engraving.| 
The map, we understand, is sold sepa-! 
rate, as well as with the book. 

From the impression which a perusal 
of this work has left on our minds, we 
feel no hesitation in recommending it to 
the American people as a valuable and 
important description of this interesting 
country, and one calculated to do much 
good, by unfolding a source of great rich- 
es and happiness to the United States. 
—_—_—_—_—_———————eeee 


THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and ge:erous will befriend, 

Aad triumph on ber efforts wil) atvend. 
Broogs. 











LONDON THEATRES. 
> 
Drury Lane, Jan. 6th. 

A diverting little Comedy, in two acts, 
was brought forward at this Theatre, 
under the title of Stmpson and Co. Asa 
proof that the Manager thought well of it, 
he cart it in a great degree with the comic 
strength of the company. The plot is by 
no means complicated, but excites curt- 
osity and Interest. Simpson, a city mer- 
chant, has a jealous wife, bat is a faithful 
husband, Bromley his partner, is also 
married, but is a gallant man, and in the 
disguise of a military officer, attempts to 
carry on an amour with Mrs. Fitzallan 
a lively young widow, just arrived from 
India. By odd incidents poor Simpson 
suffers the suspicion of inconstancy from 
his jealous wife, and Bromley is consider- 
ed as a model of conjugal fidelity. At 
length of course, matters are cleared up, 
and the whole ends happily. The inter- 
mediate mistakes are highly diverting. 
The comedy was well received, and will 
no doubt be a settled favourite with the 
public. 

January 15th. 

A new Piece, entitled Jugusta, or The 
Blind Girl, was represented for the first 
time last night at this Theatre. The 
scene is laid in Germany, and the outline 
of the story is as follows :—Ernest, the 
youngest son of the noble house of Hortz- 
berg, having offended his family by refusing 
to devote himself to the church, quits his 
father’s house, and determines to travel 
in search of better fortune. Arrived at 


THE WINGLV A. 


Oldenburgh, he, in a public walk, be- 
comes the instrument of protecting the 
Baroness Khimberg, and her orphan 
niece (the Blind Augusta, ) from the insults 


of some young men of fashion. His inter- 
ference calls down the anger of these 
accomplished gentlemen, and a rencontre }} 
with swords ensues. ‘The Baroness faints 
from alarm, and Augusta hearing a noise, 
not knewing the occasion, but suspecting! 


her protector in danger, rushes to the | 











acquainted with him. He was just abou 
to-quit the banks of the Thames, ignorant, | 
no doubt, that he was leaving one behind! 
who was to be the victim of his absence. | 
The British Dido threatened with this! 
cruel departure, and wishing not entire) | 
to lose the object of her adoration, point-| 
ed out the handsome Frenchman to Gar-| 
rick in a public place, begging him to! 


preserve a remembrance of his features.) 


Garrick, who probably at onee perceived! 


397 


|\de Montaigu, who, on beimg appointed 
‘ambassador to Venice, took him there a 
jhis secretary. The ambassador was not @ 
|man of genius, nor did he discover any 
|in his secretary, and is even now astonish 
/ed at the reputation which Rousseau has 
jacquired by his writings. These two 
imen were of two dissimilar natures to 
remain dong together, and soon separ 
ated, very much displeased with each 
other. Rousseau returned to Paris, in- 


° ile . . “ ; oll ae . > a 
spot from whence the sound comes, and/|in this the wish of a lover, made himeelf|!digent, unknown, ignorant of bis talents 
receives a dangerous wound from the|/so completely master of the conntenance||and resources, and in his destitutios 


sword of young Hortzberg. She is cen-} 
veyed home in a state of insensibility.| 
Ernest accompanies her, and takes up his 
residence under a feigned name at the 
castle. Here he continues for a con- 
siderable time ; a mutual affection arises 
between him and the blind orphan, and 
it is with difficulty he at length prevails on 
himself to quit the castle, in pursuance of 
a design he has conceived in favour of the 
object of his affection, promising at the 
time of his departure to return in. three! 
years. The Baroness of Rhimberg dies) 
soon after, leaving her fortunes to her} 
near relative Caroline, to whose care|| 
Augusta is also consigned. Time passes|| 
on, and a law-suit arises between Caroline | 
and the family of Hortzberg, the result) 
of which threatens Caroline with the loss|| 
of the greater part of her fortune, unless) 
she will consent to marry the Count of || 
Hortzberg. The piece opens at the| 
period at which the Count is expected.) 
He arrives, and in the Count of Hortzberg| 
the Blind Orphan recognises her lover,| 
Ernest, who has succeeded to his family || 
title and estates, on the death of his)! 
elder brothers. Faithful to his love, he} 
is abont to proceed to Oldenburgh, in 
search of Augusta, regardless of his law- 
suit and Caroline, when he is stopped in 
his progress by his meeting with the ob- 
ject of his affection. Still retaining his 
character of Ernest, he offers Augusta his 
hand, who refuses it with firmness, though 
acknowledging her affection, urging as a 
reason her defect of sight. The Count 
presses her to submit to an operation by 
the hands of a skilful person whom he 














has brought from Paris. She requests a 
short time for consideration, and retires. 
The Count takes this opportunity of 
making a confidante of Caroline, declares 
his love for Augusta, and his readiness to 
forego his claim to the estate of Caroline 
in that Lady’s favour, if she will prevail 
on Augusta to consent to the operation, 
confessing, at the same, that his three 
years absence had been devoted to study- 
ing the structure of the eye, under the 
ablest French eculists, and his confidence 
of being able to restore Augusta to sight. 
—Augusta overhears the conversation, 
and immediately consents to her lover’s 
wishes, the operation is successfully per- 
formed, she is restored to sight, and con- 
sents to become the wife of the Count. 
Caroline, released by the Count from all 
fear of the law-suit, is also united to Her- 
man, to whom she is sincerely attached, 
but whose want of fortune had previously 
prevented their union. 

Such are the materials of which this 
piece is composed. Its origin is evidently 
French, but we have not heard by whom 
it is translated, and adapted to the English 
stage. The story is interesting, and the 
incidents and situations, many of them 
highiy dramatic. Mrs. W. West as the 
blind girl, was particularly successful. 
Mrs. Davison was as lively, as facinating, 
and as excellent as usual in her personifi- 
cation of Caroline. Cooper played Count 
Hortzberg with much feeling and energy ; 
and Knight, as Ambrose (an old domestic, ) 
received his usual meed of applause. 
The piece was announced for repetition 
amidst general expressions of approba- 
tion. 





DRAMATIC ANECDOTES. 
Anecdote of Garrick.—A young lady 








af * 
idrinking ?” 


felt a violent passion for a Frenchman|/brought to Paris by some means or other, 
whom she saw in London, without being||he became intimately acquainted with M. 


of the young stranger, that he was soon| 
able to console his too sensitive country-| 
woman, by presenting a portrait of the, 
Frenchman, which a painter had been| 


able to render a striking likeness from) 


the wonderful imitation of Garrick. | 


> 
Anecdote of Cooke. —When George was} 
playing at Liverpool, the managers found) 
great difficulty in keeping him sober ;| 
but after repeated transgressions, he 
solemnly promised not to offend again 
during his stay. In the evening of the! 
day on which the promise was made. 
George was not to be found when wanted 
for Pertinax Mac Sycophant ; the audience 
grew impatient ; the managers stormed, 
and all was in ‘‘ most admired disorder.’’| 
After a long search, one of the managers 
found him at a pot-house near the theatre. 
where he was drinking with great com-| 
posure and perseverance out of a very 
small glass, ‘*Oh! Mr. Cooke,” ex- 
claimed the irritated manager, ‘* you have 
again broken your solemn promise ; did 
you not tell me you would give over 
George surveyed the manh- 
ger with the most prevoking coolness, 
and said, ‘1 certainly did make stich a 
promise, but you cannot expect a man to 
reform all at once; I have given over 
drinking “in a great measure,” holding 
up the small glass close to the manager’s 
nose. 








—~>— 


Ross the Actor.—It is on record, that!! 


Ross, a respectable Actor in former days, | 


received an annuity of 50/. from some 
anonymous patron, who assigned as a 
reason for his bounty that he had received 
such a powerful impression from the 
manner in which Ross had performed the 
part of George Barnwell, that it had 
warned him from licentious courses, and 
enabled him to pass through life with such 
a regard to prudence and good conduct, 
as had been of important use to his 
character and fortune. The annuity 
probably continued till the death of the 
donor, and if so, it is to be regretted that 
it was not secured for the life of the 
Actor, whose performance had been at- 
tended with such beneficial consequences, 
as Ross sunk by degrees, and at last, in 
the decline of life, was unable to procure 
an engagement at a London Theatre. 


BIOGRAPHY. 





CHARACTERISTIC 


SKETCHES OF ROUSSEAU. 
—_. 

Rousseau, says Grimm, was unhappy 
almost all his life. He had reason to 
complain of his lot, and he complained of 
all mankind. One of his greatest misfur- 
tunes arose from his having attained the 
age of forty years, before he discovered 
his genius. In his youth he learnt for 
sometime the art of an engraver. His 
father having had the misfortune to kill a 
man,was obliged to fly from Geneva,where 
he worked as a clock-maker and educa- 
cated his children. Jean Jacques was 
received by a lady of rank in Savoy, cal- 
led the Baroness de Warens. She made 
him abjure the Protestant religion, and 
took charge of his education. This wo- 
man had such a rage for alchemy, that it 
ruined her; she is now living-in the 
greatest poverty. Rousseau having been 


\labouring to gain his livelihood. He em 
| ployed himself then ouly with music and 
| poetry, and published a dissertation up 
‘ona plan which he invented of writing 
‘music with cyphers. This plan did not 
succeed, and his dissertation was read by 
jno one. He afterwards composed the 
|music and the words of an opera, entitled 
| Les Muses Galantes, which could never 
be performed. He had many disputes 
with Rameau upon this subject, and he 
was very much hurt at not being able to 
exhibit his play at the theatre. He wrote 
however some bed verses, several of 
which were inserted in the Mercure, and 
composed also a few comedies, the great- 
est part of which have never been made 
public. L’Amant de lui meme, which 
iwas printed and acted, shews that he had 
not such a talent for writing plays as 
Moliere. At the same time, he was oc- 
cupied with a machine by which he fan- 
icied he could learn to fly ; he made sev: 
leral attempts, which all failed ; still he 
\continued so blinded to his project, that 
|he never could bear to have it treated as 
ichimerical. Such of his friends, there- 
|fore, who think it feasible, may expect to 
|see him some day hovering in the air, In 
‘the midst of all these attempts he became 
|attached to the wife of a Receiver-Gene- 
ral, once celebrated for her beauty. 
| Rousseau was for several years her lite- 
irary friend and secretary. The restraint 
‘and humiliation which he suffered in this 
|situation contributed got a litue to sour 








jhis disposition. 

The Philosopher Diderot, with whom 
he became acquainted at that time, was 
the first to open his eyes to his true 
genius, and the academy at Dijohn hay- 
ing proposed the famous questions of the 
influence of learning on morals, Rousseau 
treated it in a discourse which was the 
foundation of his reputation, and of the 
singular character which he afterwards 
maintained. ‘Till then he had been a 
gallant and refined flatterer ; so fur as to 
become disgusting in his compliments : 
‘all at once he assumed the character of a 
cynic, which being quite out of his nature, 
‘he fell inte the opposite extreme ; but 
in throwing out his sarcasms, he always 
knew how to make exceptions in favour 
of those with whom he ‘lived, and he 
preserved, notwithstanding his rough and 
cynical tone, much of his refinement and 
the art of making far-fetched compliments, 
especially in his conversation with women. 
When he turned philosopher, he imme- 
diately quitted Madame Dupin, and be- 
came a copier of music, pretending that 
he practised this trade as a common work- 
man, and that he gained his subsistence 
by it; for one of his follies was to speak 
against the profession of an author, and 
not to practice any other. 1 advised him 
at that time to become a seller of lemon- 
ade, and to set up a coffee house in the 
square of the Palais Royal. This idea 
amused us a long time ; it was not less 
extravagant than his own, and it had the 
advantage of being a lively piece of folly, 
and one which was likely to gain him a 
fortune. All Paris would have flown to 
see the coffee-house of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, which would have become the 
rendezvous for all the most celebrated 
literati ; but this folly having something 
useful in it, was too sensible to be adopt- 
ed by the Citizen of Geneva. He made 
a tour through his native country, and re- 
turned very much out of humour at the 














end of six weeks. He abjured, during 
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the society of his friends, as happy as ix 
possibly could, composing books, and 
thinking himself a copier of music, but} 
when once sensible of his happiness, it was || 


not in his nature to preserve vi. Madame! 
d’Espinay having in the forest of Mont- 
morency a small house belonging to her]! 
estate, he persecuted her a long time to! 
lend it to him, saying that it was impossi-|| 
ble for him to live any longer at that, hor- 
rible Paris, and that he would in future 
seek an asylum from men among woods 
and solitude. 
a person of such a fierce, melancholy,|| 
and impetuous temper. He theu became 
a perfect savage; solitude made hin 
still more hasty, and hardened his dispo- 
sition against himself and his friends. He 
left his forest at the end of eighteen 
months, angry with the whole human 
race. He tien setiled at Montmorency, 
where he has lived ever since.andhas gain- 


ed a reputation worthy of his talents and Lakes of North America were originally | 


singularity. { think he hved as bappily 
there as a man with so much bile and 
vanity could expect to be. In the socie-|| 
ty of his friends at Paris, he found friend-| 


ship and esteem, but the reputation, and) Boor, Esq. from Trenton, Oneida County |) 


still more the superior talents which he 
was obliged to acknowledge mm some of | 
them, might render his intercourse with 
them painful; while at Montmorency 
without any rival, he received praises 
from the most distinguished characters in 
the kingdom, besides acrowd of amiable 
women who flocked around him. Those 
who have courage and patience to act the| 
part of singularity always succeed. Rous- 
seau passed his life in abusing the great ; 
atterwadrs he said that with them alone 
he had found friendship and virtue. 
These two extremes were equally philo- 
sophical, and being amused with his pre- 
judices, I often laughed at him. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Minutes from Conversatroves at Dr. 
MircHicy’s. 
ees 
SWEDISH BOTANY. 
A collection of plants was torwarded by 
). A. of the U.S. Ship Ontario, in 
behalf of Dr. Krapp, of the Swerdisa 


<4 
Aulick, 


navy. Inthe letter from Gibraltar, dated 
September 25, 1822, delivered by P 


Proul, Esq. it is stated that ilie specimens, |! 
all natives of Sweden, to the number of 
yne hundred and fifty or upwards, are wil 
labeiled and marke, for their respective 
places ina grand Herbarium. ‘To enabie 
the botanists of 
far as 


the coast to know, a 


this communication what 


goes, 
vegetabies the Baltic Sea affords, and to 
compare them with the productions of 
the same class, in this extensive maritime 
region and its 


desideratam in 


Vicinity, is ant ortant 


science; whereiore a 


short list is annexed of certain mari 

time and coutiguous species, in this! 
lt ** 3 M4 . 

parcel, to wit: Rumex Maritimus, arun- 

lo lamagrostis, avena pubescens et 


latior, poa 
lemna 
ralis, 


jancus bothnicus 


maritima, 
trisulea, saleola kali. erythraa It 


viola pers cifolia, rhamous fran-| 


ila, tilea aquatica, roppia maritima, | 
plantago maritima, galium bo-real>, py-} 
rethrum chara baltica, xe 


Our Botanists will trace the correspond- 


maritimum, 
ce between that region and this, 
CONCHOLOGY OF RHODE-ISLAND, 
The Concholo ry of Khode-Island, illns- 
trated bv the shells of its univalve and bi-|) 
valve molluscas, gathered by his Britannic! 
majesty’s Consul, J. B. Gilpin, and for-|| 
warded throuch Mr. S. Vernon by H. S./) 
Newcomb, U. S. Navy. Among the | 
former are, nerites, turbos, mureres, &c.|| 
and among the latter, pectens, mytiluses 
venuses, arts; cardiums, &c. in a} 





series} 





th 





shores of 
shores. 
CANADIAN FOSSILS. 

A set of Fossils from Upper Canada, 
by Dr. isaac Wood consisting of madre- 
pores, oysters, screw-shells, &c. agalized and 
converted into fiint. The former consist 
of fossii tubularias, fungias, caryophyi- 
lites, favonias, and other madrepores ; 


and the latter of ostreas, terebras, and 


ectens. itis one of the most difficult 


f 


}questions to answer, how these calca- 
It was not at all suited to||/rious productions, for such they were| 
originally, bave become converted to the| 


oem 





ilieve him to be a guide as sure as the 
jauthor of the natural families, who like! 
|Penelope, is incessantly undoing whet 
ihe has done. You will in the account | 
ihave rendered, see the course we have} 


silicious order ? what agent has remov edi At all events I shall take care of this, 1) 


lime and substitaded silex in its place ? 
Pie pieces, which are very distinct and 
well characterized, evince by new avd 
conclusive arguments the doctrine taught 
in the supplement to the edition of 
Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth, and in 
the Medical Repository, that the great 


salt or saline, and have become frest 
and saltless in the course of time. 


WHITE RAT. 


'who have had the honour of being the 


second founder, and the first regenerator! 
lof the 


Let , 


M. Thiebaut de Berneaud. 


PETRIFACTIONS OF ANTIGUA, 





The White Rat brought by Luke 


N. Y. is a beautiful example of albinage) 
J fis }} 


in that family of the mammualia. 
same complexion with red eyes, and deli 
cate constitution, occurs now and then 
imong mice, rabbits, moles, minks, aud 
beavers, as well as among human beings. 


They have observedalbinage among birds. 


There was a living white robin a few 


Yeats 4 
coloured « 


und sent to our Lyceum 


CANAL TO CONNECT THE ATI 


OCEANS. 


AN TiC 
AND PACIFIC 
The maps and explanations brought 
from South America by Colonel Wood- 


ane and Hatheld Smith, Esq. satisfy those 


persons who examine them. of the eas« 
md practicability of opening an inter-|; 
‘ourse between the Atlantic and Pacitt 
Jceans, through the State of Celumbuia.} 
fhere ar@ two routes; 
necdium of the Great River Atrato o7 
Choco, which after traversing about 506 
miles of conntey, empties its waters int 
he Bay of Candelaria or Gull of Darien, 


, one the 


i 
The Napips 


PALO Ti sin i | if aqistant not mores 
n six ™m from the Pacific, at or neat 
Biy ot lca Ant tne Queto, anoth- 

rr branch arises within about a league 

md ahaif of the river San Juan, whi 

sen to the Pacific at the Bay 

4 —.Scientitic and practical men Goite in 

tne sentiment that the project ts feasible, 

rhe Atrato is navigable for 410 miles hy | 
feam-beats, or ooer Vv ssels not exceed 
vw the draught of five feet water. 


ICE ROCKS, 


One of the very curious circumstances 


onnected with the country, within a few 
vears discovered to the south of ipe 
' et y * . 

fora, is the exi 2 of icv rocks; that] 


» «he sjted ja strata aft the 


s 10 say, i 
banner of rocks. 
j 


ind extensive; and possess a § lidlity 
hat will enable them, in their present 
temperature to endure for an indefinite 


length of time. They might be consider- 
primitive formation, were it not 

re stratified, and piled up al 
cinders. 
Shet- 
they have not only 
these huge piles of 
ashes deposited stratum super 
smoke 
ind flames of subterranean fire issuing from 


ernaiely with voleanic slag aud 


Ven who have visited New South 


land assure us that 


vehel 1 an | examined 


ee ana 


stratum, but have witnessed the 


|, openings in the crust or covering of ever- 


lasting snow ! 


ILINNEAN SOCIETY OF PARIS. 
A letter from hich authority in Pari: 
lated as late as the 29th Sept. 1822. 
tates, that the Linnean Society of that 
ity, is zealonsly employed in tie prose- 
cution of researches in Botany. The 
following extract will give an idea of the 





to such alterations of organized bodies. 
' 


ago inthis city. A white orcream| fii tb | | . 

¢ . . Ae > . etr » y ’ eS ¢ all ox > ,ee ot ¢ ¥ « P . 
row was lately shot at Fishzill,|,0! /me, constructed by polypes at the} eat, the less ought to be eaten at a time ; 
and the Jess you eat at a time, the oftenez 
| you ought to eat: a weak stemach has a 


branches of the! 


A curious collection of fossils 
Antigua were received, from Captain 
Ledwood, as coliecied by himself, on the 
island. These specimens of petrified trees 
md madrepores were large 


i Phere is difficulty enowgh to conceive eating a luncheon ; selid and nutritive, m 


||proportion as the dinner is protracted, 


how wood can change its particles, and 


SS | 


imethod, as it has been called, of the il-|| 
| =] Yn e | 

lustrous Swede. “* The system of Jus-| copper medal, prepared by order of the 
jsieu, appears to us to have introduced) British government, for distribution among 
ithe greatest disorder in botany, and to) the islanders of the Pacific Ocean, by 
ibave embarrassed the science with ridi-|| Captain Cook, during his second voyage 
jculous difliculties. Without combating it, round the globe. On the face is the 
for we avoid disputes, we tread in the} likeness of George I!! 
footsteps of the great Linnzus, and be-|| the two ships Resoluti 

- s 

| which 
}1772. 
| piece is, that 1t was brought from Tocon- 


jtaken, and which we shall steadily pursue! 
} 
Linnean Society.” That this! 
jponderous opinion may be properly ap-| 


_preciated, it ought to be understood, that; 
the President is Count Lacepede ;- the} 


from 


and fine. | 









oo meas 





MEDAL DISTRIBUTED BY CAPTAIN COOK, 
Was oilered for examination a large 


!., and on the back, 
on and Adventure, 
sailed from England 11th may, 
The peculiarity relating to this 


'roba, one of the Fegee Islands by Capt. 
_Donald Mackay. How it got there is a 
|matter of speculation; as Capt. Cook 
lwas no nearer than the Friendly islands. 
\1t has thereupon been conjectured, that 
jthe natives of the several groups and 
|clusters through the vast expanse of 
| waters, have more intercourse with each 
‘other than is generally supposed. A 
voyage from Tongatabboo to the place 


Vice-Presidents Messrs. Defoutaines and|! whence this medal was brought, is an 
me ¢ ! > “yr > a »rotar | . . . 

bere: and the perpetual secretary | enterprise of considerable wagnitude. 

|| New-York, March 8th. 1822. 

| 


j = eee 
| 
MINERVA MEDICA. 
~~ 
ON REGULATING THE STOMACH. Now 


0: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


The languor of inanitiqn, and the fever 


lef repletion, may be evsily avoided by 


turn to stone ; but it is much more hard) and the activity of the exercise to be ta- 


to comprehend how the radiating masses 


of the ocean, shoul! be con- 
very fine flint. Masses of 
‘hese animal productions, large as the 
fist, and even as the head, exhibit the 
forms of chalcedony and agate by their 
surprising metamorphosis. 


nottom 


| 
\| 
| vericu to 
| 


NEW SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 

|, Inteiligence was brought that proved 
the increase of rational research : 
much as a Lyceum of Natural History 


~ , { < - ‘ ; > 
both by the!) Sad been estavlished at Newburgh, New-|F turn of appetite. 


} York ; a chemical and Geological Society 
fat ethi, N. 
| Gistery and Belles Lettres, founded at 
|| Galtiumore, Md.: and the American Anti- 
| ii ‘ ° 

varian Society at Worcester, Ms., is 


reparing a second volume for the press.| 


THE SWORD OF 
real Sword was produced, that is 


UNCAS. 
| The 

loved to have been worn by Uneas, the 
“nous Sachem of the Mohegans. This 
owerful Chicf, as the annolist Dr. 
es relates,in the year 1632 went to 
Boston, professed allegiance to the gov- 
new setilers or whites, 
afterwards faithful to them. 
the warfare with the 
tative tribes, he cut off the head of Mien- 


rnspent of (he 


and Was ever 
in the course of 
onimoh the great leader of the Pequods., 
This weapon ts a dirk, whose blade re- 
and is fifteen 
halt, scabbard, ah 
It is of 


Hsembles a Malay-creess, 


inches long. ‘The 


louter-guard, are hard wood. 


These masses are thick |) European manufac ture, and was probally! 


|| presented to him by some person of high 


| uthority in Massachusetts. 
} 
| 


CORONATION MEDALS. 

One of the silver medals, struck in 
| Mexico on the coronation of the Count 
Guanajuato, as Emperor, under the title 
lof Augustine I., was presented by Lieut. 
B. Cooper of the L. S. Navy. It is 

-xecnted with two heads or side faces, 
‘one of the sovereign, and the other of his 


! “¢ . ° 
| wife the Empress Anua Maria op one 


j 


|side, and of the imperial throne on the 
lother. Date 1822. Number distributed 
15000. 


The Coronation Medal of the present 
king of Great Britain, and its dependen- 
jcies, was exhibited. In front is the head 
lof the monarch, with the words in Latin. 
George IV., king of the British, by the grace 
if God ; defender of the faith : and ou the 
reverse, the archbishops placing the 
crown on bis head as he sits in the chair of 








ken in the mean-time. 


|imeals, than one heavy one. 


inas- | 


‘.: an academy of Natural) 


The oftener you 


jmuch better chance of digesting two light 
‘Lhe sto- 
mach should be allowed time to empty it- 
self before we fill itagain. There is not 
only a considerable diflerence in the di- 
jivestbility of various foods, but also of 
the time requued by different stomachs 
ito divest them, the sign oi which is the 
| ‘The digestion of ali- 
ment is perfect, and quik ly performed 
iin proportion to the keciuness cf our ap- 
petite at the time of taking it. As » gen- 
jeral rule, the interval of fasting should 
seldom be less than three, nor moe than 
five hours, digestion being generally com- 
‘pleted within that time. 
| Many industrious professional men, in 
iorcéer io add afew pounds to their income, 
jin afew years are quite wern out frem 
their digesiive faculues being continually 
idisordered and freited for want of regular 
supplies of food; and sufficient sleep. 
) An egg boiled in the sheii tor five mi- 
jnutes, and a bit of bread, are a conveni- 
ent provision against the former, the siesia 
1s ihe best antidote for the latter. The 
sensation of hunger arises from the gas- 
i tric juices acting on the coats of the sto- 
jmach. How injurious it must be to fast 
iso long, that by neglecting to supply it 
with some alimentary substance which 
this fluid was formed. to cissolye, the ato- 
i mach becomes in danger of being digest- 
j ed itself. Those who feel a gnawing, as 
ythey cal! it in their stomach, should not 
wait till the stated Lour of dinner, but 
eat a little forthwith, that the stomach 
may have something to work upon. 
By too long fasting, wiod accumulates 
lin the stomach, especially of those who 
have passed the meridian of life, and pro- 
iduces a distressing flatulence, languor, 
faintness, giddiness, iniermitting pulse, 
palpitation of the heart, &c. If the 
morning has been occupied by anxiety in 
business, or the mind or body is fatigued 
|by over-exertion, these symptoms will 
|sometimes come on about an hour or two 
before the usual time of dining. Well 
masticating a bit of biscuit, and letting a 
strong peppermint Lozenge dissolve in 
the mouth as soon as you feel the first 
symptoms of flatulence, will often pacify 
the stomach, and prevent the increase of 


| 





these complaints. Dr. Whytt, whose ob- 
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servations on nervous disorders, are val- 
uable, inasmuch as tney are the authentic 
narrative of his own experience, oe 
‘* waen my stomach has been weak, alter 
I have been indisposed, { have often found 
myself much better for a glass of claret 
and a bit of bread, an hour or more be- 
fore dinner, and / have ordered it in the 
same way to Gihers, and again in the 
evening, an our or more before supper, 
with advaniage.” 

‘Those who have long lived luxurious- 
ly, to be sufficrently nourished, must be 
regularly suppited with food that Is na- 
tritive, and drink that 1s stemulating. 
Spice and wine, are as needful to the 
**bon vivant” of a certain age, as its mo- 
ther’s milk is to a new-born babe. The 
decrease of the euergy of life arises from 
the decrease of the uction of the organs 
of the body, especially those of digestion, 
which in early life is so intense and per- 
tect, that a child, after its common unex- 
citant meal of bread and milk, is as hila- 
rious and frolicsome as an adult person is 
afier a certain quantity of roast beef and 
pork. 

‘Tae infirm stomachs of invalids, re- 
quire a little indulgence. Like other bad 
instruments, they often want oiling, screw- 
ing, winding up, and adjusting with the} 
utmost care, to keep them in tolerable |! 
order ; and will receive the most salutary 
stimulus from now and then making a full 
meal of a favourite dish. ‘This is nota 
singular notion, though it may not exactly 
agree with the fastidious fancy of Dr. 
Sangrado’s disciples, that starvation, and 
phlebotomy are sovereign remedies for 
all disorders. As excessive eating and 
drinking is certainly the most frequent 
cause of the disorders of the rich, so pri- 
vation is the common source of complaints 
atnong the poor. ‘The cause of the one, 
is the cure of the other; but where one 
of the latter dies ef want, how many 
thousands of the former are destroyed by 
indigestion ! 

We ail think that is the best, which 
we relish best, and which agrees best 
with our stomach. In this, reason anc}! 
tashion, all powerful as they are on most 
occasions, yield to the imperative caprices) 
of the palate. 





biue-cap, 
The Weichman, he loves toasted cheese, aod makes his 

mouth Like a mouse-trap.”” 

Our Italian neighbours regale them- 
selves with maccaroni and parmesan, and 
eat some things, which we call carrion ; 





to an ounce, and that it is given out in 
large quantities from the blood of a person 
after a full meal, and very little from the 
blood of a feverish person. The fact of 
the appearance of the tubes passing 
through every particle of the blood, Sir 
Everard was led to discover by observ- 
ing the growth of a grain of wheat daily 
through a microscope ; he first saw a biob, 
ind then atube passing frou it; the blob 
was the juice of the plant, and the tube 
was formed by the extrication of carbonic 
acid gas. Reasoning from analogy, he 
examined a globule of blood; and found it 
counposed of similar tubes, which he was 
enabied to inject under the exhausted re- 
ceiver of an air-pump. 
— pf 

Magnetisin.—At a recent meeting of the 
Royal Society of London, Captain Scores- 
by whose name is so well known as con- 
nected with the history of the whale fish- 
ing, exhibited some very interesting ex- 
perience on the magnet. His observa- 
tions have been made principally wath 
the view cf correcting errors of chrono | 
meters, which he has found are frequeni- 
ly occasioned by the most simple and hitis-| 
erto unlooked for circumstances: such: 
as the position of the material of which| 
balances are constructed at the time they! 
were made. He showed that by the blow} 
of a hammer the polarity of a bar of iron, 
may be reversed, according to the end on, 
which it is struck ; that if a bar of iron! 





perpendicular when bending, that it does, 
so with the negative or positive ends ac-; 
cording to their being uppermost or under-| 
most; and as the simple stroke of a ham- 
mer is capable of rendering iron magne- 
tic, as weil as turning, polishing, and bur- 
nishing, ia the event of a bout being forced 
out to sea without a compass. it Is no very 
difficult matter to construct one for tem- 
porary purposes, from the blade ofa knife 
or pair of scissors. 





is bent in a horizonai position it does not) “!alise tueir pote into a loud and guttur-| 
become magnetic, whereas, if it be helaj| guvole > aba then return to dailance. | 


Secondly, that two or three small vessels 
be sent iff different directions. Thirdly, 
that the Davis’ Straits ships be encourag- 
ed to sail a fortnight more before the 
usual time, and explore the coast before 
they come to the fishing-ground. These 
or any other expedients should be adopt- 
ed, rather than a single chance be lost of | 
saving these brave men. 





—_- 

Cockrouches.—To expel these vermin, 
place a small quantity of white arsenic, 
finely pulverized, on crumbs of bread, 
and lay it near their haunts : a few nights 
will suffice. Dogs, cats, &c. must of 
course be kept out of the way of the 
poison. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


~~ 


Wild Turkey.— i ve manners of these 
birds are as singular as their figure.) 
1 heir attitudes, 10 the season of courtship! 
are very striking. ‘Ine males ting their 
heads and necks backward, brislie up 
their feathers, drop their wings to the 
ground, strut and pace most ricuculously ;| 
wheel round the feaales, with their wings 
rusting along the earth, at the same 
ume emitting a strange sound through 
their nostrils, not unlike the grurr ota 
great spinning wheel. On being inter-| 
rupted they fly into great rage. and) 








fue passions of the male are very) 
strongly expressed by the change of col-| 
ours if tue flesny substance of the head} 
atu neck, whica alters to red, white, biue, | 
‘oa yeliowish, as they happen to be af-| 
jected. ibe sight of any thing red ex-) 
cites their choler greaily. 

[hey are very stupia birds ; quarrel- 
some, and cowaruly. It is divertung io! 
sce a whole flock attack the commen 

uck ; wio for a long tine keep a greet 
vumber at bay. 


~~ 





> 
The North-West Expedition.—-At a’! 
meeting on the 7th of January, an inter-| 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, Lag. on the probabie situation, | 
coudition, and prospects of Capt. Parr) 
and his brave fellow adventurers. li show- 
ed the probability of their having suc-'' 
ceeded in getting a passage through some | 
inlet ia tie north-west of Hudson's Bay,) 
since, if this had not beeu the case, they 








whilst the Englishman boasts of his roast 
beef, plum pudding, and porter—the|| 
Frenchman feeds on his favourite frog, and! 
soup maigre—the Tarter feasts on horse-| 
tlesh—-the Chinaman on dogs—-the Green- 
lander preys on garbage and train oil, and| 
each * blesses his stars and thinks it luxu-| 
ry.’ What at one time or place, is con-|! 
sidered as beautiful, fragrant, and savoury, 
at another is regarded as deformed and 
disgustful. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Composition of the Blood.—Sir Everard 
Home, in lately delivering his introducto- 
ry Lecture on the Physiology of the blood, 
at St. George’s Hospital, London, explain- 
ed a discovery made by him on the com- 
ponent parts of the blood in the year 
1818, a fact which is known but to few of 
the profession. Sir Everard’s new theo- 
ry is, that carbonic acid gas forms a large 
porportion of the blood, and that this fluid 
is of a tubular structure. The immortal 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation, 
and Hewson and Hunter, who have stu- 
died the composition of the. vital fluid, 
failed to make this important discovery ; 
and should time, the only test of truth, 
prove the justness of this new theory, 
Sir Everard may be ranked among the first 
physiologists of the day. He asserts that 
carbonic acid gas exists in the blood in 
the large proportion of two cubic inches 


would have returned, or at ieasi been 
heard of. If they should have goi be- 
yoad the Copper Mine itiver che first sum- 
iner, it is a subject of hope, raier than 
expectation, that they may have passed 
Mackenzie’s, and pushed through Uchr- 
ings’ Straits, in which case we may ex- 
pect inteiligence very soon. but w this 
probably Franklin would have heard of 
them. Or they may have been taken 
short by the climate before reaching the 
Pacific, and are now passing a secon. wio- 
ter on this side of Bebring’s Straits ; still 
a fair hope may be entertamed of their 
ultimate safety ; but it may be the end of 
this year, or the spring of the next, be- 
fore we hear of tiem. Or, thirdly, they 
may not have been able to find a passage! 
in the Pacific ; aud then the question, can] 
they get back to the Atlaatic before the 
open weather closes; or have ‘ney the) 
means of passing a third Poiar winter ?) 








Various presuinptions are in fayour of this.||Guiana, Surinam, and other parts of 


But on a fourth, not improbable, supposi- 
tion, of damage to the ships, or deticiency 
of, or injury to, their resources, or sick- 
ness, disabling from exertion, their situa- 
tion must indeed be wretched ; and what 
ought the country, in contemplation even’ 
of its possibility, to do? First, to dis- 
patch directions to the Governors of Cana- 
da, Hudson’s Bay, and the North-West 
Company, directing thein to equip differ- 
ent parties of natives with proper sup- 
plies, to go in search by the Copper Mine 
and Mackenzie’s Rivers, and other routes, 
with a security of being rewarded at any 
rate, and munificently in case of success. 








esting paper Was read to the Literary anc’ “le Ciel, and feeds chiefly on pepper, 


Toucan.— Che ‘Toucan lives on vege'a- 


which it aevours very greedily, gorging 
liself in such a Manner that it volus it) 
crude and anconnected. it builds its nest} 
in holes of trees, wich haye veen pre- 
viously scooped out ior tins purpose. 

There is no bira secures its young 
vetter from external injury taan the Tou-; 
can. It has not only birds, men, ana! 
serpents, to guard agaist, but a numerous 
tribe of monkeys, stil more prying, ae 
chievous, and hungry, than all the rest.! 
The toucan, however, scoops out its nest| 
in the hollow of some tree, leaving only} 
a hole large enough to go in and out at. 
There it sits with its great beak, guarding 
the entrance ; and if the monkey venture 
to offer a visit of curiesity, the touca 
gives him such a welcome, that he pre- 
sently thinks proper to pack off, and is 
glad to escape with safety. 

> 

Horned Screamer.—It is the size of a 
turkey. They are observed to be always 
met with in pairs, and if one dies, the 
other mourns to death for the loss. They 
frequent places near the water, make a 
large nest of mud, in the shape of an oven, 
upon the ground, and lay two eggs the size 
of those of a goose. Itisarare species, and 
is found in certain dist ricts in Cayenne, 








South America. The inhabitants call 
them Awakeners, from their giving notice 
to others of the approach of danger ; as 
on hearing the least noise, or seeing any 
one, though at a great distance, they rise 
from the ground, and make a loud chatter- 
ing, like a magpie, continuing the noise, 
and hovering over the object which 
caused the alarm, whereby the rest of the 
birds, taking the hint, are able in time to 
escape the impending danger. This 
screaming noise, which some authors re- 
late as being exceedingly loud and terri- 
ble, has occasioned Mr. Pennant to give 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


~~ 
No. Li. of the Mintrva will contain the fol 
lowing articles: 
PorULAR TALES.—Vicissitudes of Wentworth 
Airastie. ° 
THE TRAVELLER.— The Valley of Chamou- 
nia, Mont Bianc, and the Gluciers No. 1, frow 
a Tour in Switzerland in 1821. 
LITERATURE.—/nquiry as to the Author of 
the Waverley Novrls, No. 
TRE prama.— The Events of a Day; a Cx 
mie Opera, by David Henderson. 
BrocRaPuy.—Mcemoir of Professor Duval. 
ARTS AND SciENcES.—On ir and Exzer 
Healing Wounds in Vrees.—Na 
tural History.—Scieniific and Literary Notices 
from Foren Journals. 
ConkESPoNDENCE.—TIlalian Letters, No. T 
Natunkauists Diary For March. 
PoETRY.—The Dirge of the year: Written in 
1821. “By Florio.” 
GLEANER, Recorp, Enigmas, CHRoNo 


cuse.—On 


|| LoGY. 





The SUBSCRIBERS to the MINERVA are re 
spectfully reminded, that the first volume will be 
completed on the appearence of two numbers after 
the present; before which it is expected they will 
give due notice of their intention to continue or 
ciscontinue the work, as no subscriptions can be 
received in future fora less period than one year. 
it is expected, also, agreeably to the original terms 
of publication, that the subscription will be paid 
m adrance, particularly by country residents.— 
This is the more necessary, as the publishers have 
uo agents for collecting money, and the MINERVA 
is furnished at a price considerably below any 
Such sub- 
scribers as do not comply with the terms of this 


other literary journal in this country. 


notice, will be considered as having relinquished 
the work. 

Authers, Printers, and Publishers, throughout 
the United States, will find the MInERVA well 
adapted to convey to the public, notices of worke 
in hand, in the press, or ready for publication. 
They will be inserted gratuitously, on being for- 
warded to the publishers. Men of Science are 
likewise invited to communicate notices of new 
discoveries, or to furnish articles on such branches 
of Science as they may be familiar with. 


THE RECORD. 


-——— A thing of Shreds and Patches!—Hamuer. 

















Among the list of premiums offered by 
the New-York County Agricultural Society, 
to- be awarded at the annual exhibition in 
October next, we observe the fellowing: for 
the finest and most elegant specimen of a 
Lady’s Grass Hat, im imitation of Leghorn 
720. For the second best 15, For the 
third best 10. 

The Shot Tower, on the East River, be- 
longing to .Mr. George Youle, has been re- 
built, and the proprietor has commenced the 
manufacture of shot, at the rapid rate of 





‘about three tons per day, and of a quality 


fully to compare with the imported. 
Professor Griscom, of this city, has issued 
proposals for publishing by subscription “a 
year in Europe, comprising a journal of oh- 
servations in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Holland, in 
1818 and 1819.” 
There is now in the Philadelphia Museum, 
an artificial magnet of the horse shoe form, 
which supports the weight of 162 Ibs., its 
own weight is only 32 Ibs, 
Upwards of 1,730,000 pounds of woo! has 
been imported into the United States, dur- 
ing the last year. 
Dr Jenner, the inventor of vaccine ino- 
culation, died suddenly in England, in the 
74th year of his age. 

> 
MARRIED, 
Mr. Charles Mathews to Miss Mary Ann Ja 
mison. e 
Mr. Charles Clarck tc Mics Mary Rand. 
On the 13th Samuel D. Rogers to Miss France: 
Jones. 
The Rev. John Sellon to Miss Adeline Gees 


DIED. 


On the 14th Mr. John E, Watkins, aged 31. 
Miss Mary E. Cobb, aged 18 

Mis. Van Wyck, wife of Peter S. Van Wyck 
Mis Leonora White, aged 46. 

On the 14th Mrs. tane Paton. 








it the name of Screamer. " 


On the 15th William James Stewart 
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POETRY. 


* Itis the giftof POETRY to hallow every place in| 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more} 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 

tatint more magical than the blush of morning " 




















THE REQUIEM. 


Wel! hast thou Jeft in life's best bloom 
rhe cup of woe for me to drain.’ 
Brron, 


BY FLORIO, 


Beneath the burial clay, 
Beneath the cold funereal stone, 
Wrapped in the mantle of decay, 
Thy form of graceful youth is gone ! 
Oh, there was sorrow, long and loud, 
When thou wast gathered in the shroud, 
And tears in fast profusion fell, 
When wailing love bade thee, farewell ! 
But now whose hearts more deeply bled 


han his, by whoin no tears were shed ! 


His grief was echoless— 
It had we sound, or voice, or breath 
And his lone feeling of distress 
Had all the solitude of death: 
But the sad tear-drops of the sou! 
Plowed inwardly without control ; 
And earnestly bis mournful eye 
Was fixed in wild intensity 
Upon that lonely coffin lid, 
Where all he loved on earth, was hid, 


He wept his lot with none, 
Worx told the misery of his fate; 
The world for bim held only one— 
She died—and he was desolate. 
Oh! how he watched ler beauty pine, 


And perish in its slow decline, 


When sickness blanched her cheek with care,}} 


Stealing the rose that flourished there ! 
And how he knelt, at lobe’s command, 
lo kiss tnat soft and lily hand, 
And gaze upon that failing eye, 


Ounce glowing with love's witchery. 


She was so beautiful— 
Een as a seraph to his eyes; 
‘The hand of death did never cul! 
A sweeter flower for Paradise! 
Yes, partial Nature never drew 
A lovelier form or fairer hue ; 
A smile of more bewitching grace 
Than that which played upon her face 
He deem’d she was an angel, given 


fo make for him, this earth a heaven 


Enchanted hours to him! 
And over-fraught with every bliss! 
Joy sparkled upwards to the brim, 


Aud seemed to weaghis fervent kiss, 


He wreathed his harp with summer flowers ; 


And the sweet music of those hours 

Was like the melody of spring, 

When all her birds are on the wir 
How changed ! that heart is cold 

Hier bosom rests within the earth, 

And memory’s dirge hath fondly told 

Of all ber sweetness, all her worth. 

Unusparing death !-—must then the young, 

Che innocent in heart and tongue ; 

Che loved, the loving, and the gay, 

Aye be the first to fall thy prey 

Alas! that mild, unchiding breast 

is in the icy grave compress’d ; 

And the dul) eaith-worm riots now 


I'pon that smooth and marble brow 


The flowers of spring shall wave 
\bove her solitary bed; 
The vay een grass shall deck her 
And freshly blossoin o'er her head. 
But long unheeded 1iust he sigh, 
When year on year is sweeping by ; 
And spring oft wither and returs 


Before his beart shall cease to mour 
Rt love can never die 

It fastens on the fearful tomb, 

And lifts to heaven a trusting 

fo hail a brig 

In the deep caverns of the grave. 


liter, happier doom 


Love lingers, though it cannot save 


Yea, in the mansions of the dust, 


Affection Springs, and ever must 
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Another dawn shall break o 
Upon this cloud-envelop'd night: 

That lovely being shall awake 

To bloown in heaven's bowers of light. 
Though deep affection’s hope was vain, 
And tears of anguish fell like vain, 
When death descended, and no prayer 
Could ward the blow from one so fair ; 
Yetin a happier world than this, 

A world of unembitter’d bliss, 

Where joy hath never rung its knell, 


That pure aud stainless heart shal! dwell, 


1821 


IRELAND. 


‘ Mox sesse attollet in auras.’ 


Wake, Emerald Isle of the wave! 

Fair land of the lofty in mind! 
Of the lovely, the gallant, the brave ! 

Break the chains that are round thee eatwin'd 
Once more let thy flag be unfurl'd, 

In giadness, in honour, and fame ; 


Once more let thy triumphs resound through the world, 


Which hath witness’d the night of thy shame; 
Tatts the sun of thy freedom eternally set ? 
No! its beacon shall guide thee to victory yet ! 


Thy nicht of oppression shall end! 
The dawn of thy glory shail rive ! 
And the star of thy hope shall ascend 

Po its zenith again, in the skies. 
Thy bards shall awaken the song, 
The Emerald Istand is free '’ 
The breezes of heaven shall waft it along, 
Across the blue waves of the sea 
And the exile whe wanders far over the main 


Shall lift up his voice and unite ip the strain. 


Yes, desolate land! thou shalt wake 


To Whe proud 


march of glory again; 


a 


"he storm of thy vengeance shall break 
Like the hurricane’s wrath o'er the main 
Then when battle is rending the sky, 
And tyranny quakes on the throne, 
The day-star of freedom shall brighten thy sky 
And triumph and fame be thy own 
Thea the scenes of thy annals shall equal acair 


Clontarf’s purple wave, and rec Ossory*s plai 


What echo resounds on the hills? 
What flame lights the heaven afar’ 
’Tis the war cry of Eria that thrills 
*Tis the ba'efre enkindled by war! 
T bere is rushing of man and of steed, 
Poere is clangour of hoof aud of sword , 
W iid battle is urging his coursers in speed 


The vial of ruin is poured! 


Hosts sink in that slumber which wakens no more 
And the flowers of earth are empurpled wits gore 


But the clouds in their rage pass along, 
The thunders are lulled into sleep: 

Say. what is that proud and melodious song 
Which oats o'er the breast of the veep 

’Tis the anthem of triumph which tells 
That Erin bath burst from her shame ; 

That the morning of glory her darkoess dispels, 
And heralds the day of her fame 

Her sons have not bled round her banner in vaio 

For Erin, green Erin, is Freedom's again! 


FLo 


FAREWELL. 


4 word that must be, and hath been.”—Brrox 


There is a word that rends the heart, 
Which all have said and all must say, 
Which breaks the bands of love apart, 


And drives the dream of bliss away. 


\nd e’en when youth all buoyant springs 


Fresh into life, and gaily sings, 
Light as the wood-lark on the spray ; 
Piat dreaded word may then be said, 


Sad as the anthem o'er the dead. 


A word—that makegus sadly own 
That all our dearest joys are vain ; 
Ww hich bids us trace our steps alone, 
Upon the flinty path of pain ; 

Which, uttered by the parting breath, 
When the soul feels the chill of death, 
And cannot glow with Kfe again; 
Commands the tears of love to flow 


For what hath been its joy below. 


A word 
Of youthful hearts in happy bours, 


that breaks the fond caress 


Which makes the world a wilderness 
Devoid of verdure, sun, and flowers: 


The blighted leaves bestrew the ground, 


The fatal ivy wreathing round, 
O’ershades the broken bowers, 
Where once the rose and lily grew, 
And sparkled in the morning dew, 
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A word—that severs every tie, 
We fondly hope will last for aye— 


Which dims the light of beauty’s eye, 

And clases all her smiles away : 

Which marks affliction on her brow, 

And wrings with pain her breast of snow. 

What word is this which all must say ? 

Youth, manhood, age! ye all can tell! 

It is that fatal word—FAREWELL ! 
FLORIO. 

~— 


JAPHET’S SOLILOQUY 


AMID THE MOUNTAINS OF CAUCAS, 


From No. 11. of the Liberal, by Lord Byron. 


Japh. Ye wilds, that look eternal; and thou cave, 


Which seem'st unfathomable ; and ye mountains, 
So varied and so terrible in beauty; 

Here, in your rugged majesty of rocks 

And toppling trees that twine their roots with stone 
In perpendicular places, where the foot 

Of man would tremble, could he reach them—yes, 
Ye look eternal! Yet, in a few days, 


Perhaps, even hours, ye will be changed, rent, hurled 


Before the mass of waters; and yon cave, 
Which seems to lead into a lower world, 


Shall have its depths search’d by the sweeping wave, 


And dolphins gambo! in the lion’s den ! 

And man——Oh, men! my fellow-beings! Who 
shall weep above your universal grave, 

Save 1? Who shall be left to weep! My kinsmep, 
! what am [ better than ye are, 

That I must live, beyond ye? Where shall be 
The pleasant places where I thought of Anah 


Alas 


While I had hope? or the more savage haunts, 
Scarce less beloved, where I despair’d for her ' 
Aod can it be !—Shali yon exulting peak, 

W hose glittering top is like a distant star, 

Lie low beneath the boiling of the deep? 

No more to have the morning sun break forth, 
And seatter back the mists in floating folds 
From its tremeodous brow ? no more to have 
Day’s broad orb drop behind its head at even, 
Leaving it with a crown of many hues? 

No more to be the beacon of the world, 

For ange!s to alight on, as the spot 


Nearest the stars’? And can those words “* no more” 


Be meant for thee, for all things, save for us, 

And the predestined creeping things reserved 

By my sire to Jehovah's bidding? May 

He preserve them, and I not have the power 

To snatch the loveliest of earth's daughters from 
A doom which even some serpent, with his mate, 
Shall 'scape to save hie kind to be prolong’d, 

To hiss and sting through some emerging world, 
Reeking and dank from out the slime, whose ouze 
Shall slumber o’er the wreck of this until 

The salt morass subside into a sphere , 

Beneath the sun, and be the monument, 

The sole and undistinguish’d sepulchre, 

Of yet quick myriads of all life’ How much 


Breath will be still’d at once! All beauteous world! 


So young, so mark’d out for destruction, | 
With « cleft heart look on thee day by day, 


And night by nigbt, thy numbered days and nights. 


—~— 


Epitaph. 


Ona Puritanical Locksmith. 
A zealous Locksmith died of late, 
And did arrive at heaven's gate, 
He stood without and would not knock, 
Because he meant to pick the lock. 








_ENIG MAS, 


* And justly the wise man thus oil T tous all, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small 








CHRONOLOGY. 


The Christian /Era. 


726 Ina, King of the West Saxons, adbicated 
his crown, went to Rome, and made the 
Pope a present of an annual tribute, called 
Peter’s Pence. 

728 The defenders of the images made war on 
Leo; their leaders were defeated at sea. 

—— The Saracens laid waste Provence by sea. 

730 Germanus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
deposed by the Emperor, apd Anastasius, 
an Iconoclast chosen in his stead. Leo was 
excommunicated by the Pope. 

732 The Pope’s lands in Sicily, confiscated by 
the Emperor. 

—— The Saracens from Spain were defeated 
with great slaughter, by Charles Martel, 
near Tours. 

733 Pope Gregory, and other bishops of Italy 
petitioned the Emperor in vain, in favour 
of images. He continued to persecute al) 
who defended them. 

735 Eude, Duke of Aquitain declared waragaiust 
Charles Martel. On his death-bed he di- 
vided his territory between his two sons. 

—— Charles Martel attacked the youvger, and 
obliged him to do homage for the duchy of 
Aquitain. 

737 Death of Thierry UT. after bearing the 
name of King of France 17 years. 

|_. Charles Martel governed under the title of 











} 

| Duke of the French. Defeated the Saxons, 

| and drove the Saracens from Provence. 

1739 Death of Favila, who had succeeded his 

father as King of the Asturias. Alpnonsus 

{ I. son-in-law of Pelagius, succeeded. 

|——- Luitprond, King of Lombardy, laid siege to 
Rome, and seized the duchy of Spoletum, 
The Pope implored the aid of Charles Martel. 

740 Earthquake at Nice, Constantinople, and 
other cities, felt for several months. 

741 Death of the Emperor Leo III. Constan- 

tine Copronymus, his son, succeeded. 

|—— Death of Charles Martel. Caslomen and 
Pepin, his sons, succeeded him. 

|| —— Birth of Charles, son of Pepin, afterwards 

| called Charlemagne. 

} 

| 

! 


| 
} 
} 
' 





1743 Rebellioa against Constantine, who defent 
Nicelas and his army, retook Constantino- 

j ple, and abandoned it to pillage. 

||\——— Walid If. Caliph, killed for his wickedness. 

| Death of Luitprond, King of Lombardy, 

Rate his succeeded him. 


| 

| 245 The Saxons expelled from Thuringia by 
| Carloman. 

\\ 746 Civil war among the Saracens. 


—— An earthquake in Syria and Palestine, 
| with great darkness, from August to October. 
| A deadful plague, which lasted three years, 
\| afflicted Calabria, Sicily, and Greece. 
|\747 Carloman, leaving bis dukedom to Pepin, 
i| his brother, embraced a monastic life. 

1749 Several cities of Syria overthrown by an 

earthquake. Some removed without in- 

| jury. 

_— In Mesopotamia the earth opened and form- 

| ed a guli 2000 paces long. 

1750 Grex: revolution among the Saracens. The 
family of the Ommiades stripped of the 
sovereignty, after holding it for 92 years. 
The Abassides of Mahomet’s family mount- 

| ed the throne, put all the Ommiades to 
death, except one, who reigned as Caliph 
in Andalusia. 

\—— Aboulabba was acknowledged Caliph in 





| the rest of their dommuions, 

1.751 Pepin consulted Pope Zacharias, whether 
l he ought not to make the title of King, to 
i the exclusion of Childe the last of the 
i} Merovingian race, wi.> ~ as incapable of 


governing. 

| 752 Pepin proclaimed King by an assembly of 
the States of France, and consecrated by 
St. Boniface, Archbishop of Mentz. 

| — Childeric, the last of the Merovingian line, 

} was deposed and confined to a monastery. 

||-—— Astolphus, King of the Lombards, took pos- 

| session of Ravenna, and put an end to the 











Answers to Puzzles in our last. 


Pezzie 1.—Charm—harm—arm—ram—march—arch. 


Auswer to Puzzle II, not received. 


~~ 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 


REBUS BY DR. DARWIN. 


Where pensive meditation loves to dwell ; 
Where beauty’s queen the golden prize obtain'd; 


The may-day wreath which decks the rural belle ; 


Whiat all have sought, but few, alas! have gained. 


The four initials will compose my name, 

A name to no corporeal form assigned, 
Scorned by the gay, I court not empty fame, 
The geutle tell-tale of the joyless mind. 


When the soul-piercing pangs of hopeless love, 
Or anxious doubts the tortur’d bosom seize, 

A sadly pleasing friend 1 often prove, 

And give to sorrow, Momentary ease. 


Il. 


@f what word of one syllable, can the fullowing words) 
be composed :— 
Hare ach ale ere lace care chase rase sale 
ash case seal ace bares! 


Exarchate, after it bad lasted 184 years. 

753 Rome besieged by the Lombards. The Pope 
applied to Pepin, Who caused the siege to 
be raised. 

—— The Pope went to visit Pepin. Declared 
him and his sou Charles Patricians of Rome 

—— Abougiafar-Almansor, Caliph of the Maho- 
metans after his brother Aboulabbas, built 
Bagdad, and made it his capital. 

755 /Rome again besieged by the Lombards, and 
relieved by Pepin, who “obliged Astolphys to 
restore several towns he had taken from the 
Pope. 

-—— Martyrdom of St Boniface, of Mentz, the 
apostle of Germany. 

756 Death of Astolp hus, King of the Lombards. 
by a fall from bis horse. 

— Revolution in Spain. 

—— The Saracens shook off their allegiance to 
the Great Caliph, aud owned one of the 
Ommiades Abduraman for theirCaliph. His 
posterity reigned under the title of Kings 
of Cordova till 1038. 


THE MINERVA, 
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